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workers in all denominations is that one-half of the at- 
tendants at churches of all kinds never attend a re- 
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ligious meeting of any kind excepting the regular ser- 
vice on Sunday moming. They know little and care 
less about synods, conventions, conferences, and asso- 
ciations. They give whatever their ministers or the 
parish committee asks them to give, and ask no ques- 
tions. A minister, having pledged $50 for his church 
toward the expenses of the National Conference, on the 
next Sunday announced the fact, and suggested that 
the bill should be paid by those who might have 
attended the conference but did not. Within twenty- 
four hours two gentlemen offered the money. ‘This large 
body of men and women, who care nothing for what 
we ‘‘workers”’ delight in and consider of great impor- 
tance, must be reached in other ways, through litera- 
ture and the appeal made by the Church to the spirit- 
ual nature, in behalf of a higher culture and a higher 
usefulness in the home, in social life, and in humani- 
tarian work and patriotic service. Through our paper 
we reach many thousands who are not connected with 
any of our conferences, but who in many honorable 
ways represent our cause and spread the truth we cherish 
and work for. 
wt 


At the top and in its best representatives, what we 
call ‘‘moral reform’’ stands for all that is fairest and 
best in the life of man, in contrast and contention with 
disease and sin. But, just as in medicine and the treat- 
ment of physical disease there is a place where greed 
and quackery unite to trifle with the health of the public 
and to make gain by it, so in moral reform there is a 
stratum low down where, under professions of virtue and 
philanthropy, gain is made by appealing to the morbid 
curiosity of the public. All kinds of occult instruc- 
tion is given about the mysteries of human life, with 
ample illustration of the effect of perverted instincts 
and sinful passions. The farther removed this kind 
of work is from that which is high-minded, delicate, 
arden power, the more profitable it is. There 
are 
this Kind represents what they think are the hlgher 
phases of life, and it is astonishing at times to note 
the names of people who, with innocent purpose, com- 
mend these writers and their productions as aids to 
virtue. Whoever puts into the minds of young people 
evils that they never thought of before, with ample 
instruction, tends not to virtue, but to wrong-doing. 


wt 


WHEN a Presbyterian admits that the code of Hammu- 
rabi is much older than the laws of Moses, and in some 
respects almost identical with them, some curious ques- 
tions must arise in his mind. His conclusion is that, 
being suitable to the period and needs of the Hebrew 
people, these laws were incorporated by Moses under the 
guidance of divine inspiration in the Book of the Cove- 
nant. But only recently this theologian must have been 
teaching that the laws of Moses were dictated by Jehovah. 
Does he now suppose that the divine law-giver had so 
little originality as an author that he was obliged to 
avail himself of the language of a heathen law-giver? 


a 


ONE of the new by-laws of Christian Science contains 
the injunction: ‘‘In the United States there shall be no 
special observances, festivities, nor gifts at the Easter 
season by members of the Mother Church. Gratitude 
and love should abide in every heart each day of all 
the years. Those sacred words of our beloved Master, 
‘Let the dead bury their dead’ and ‘Follow thou me,’ 
appeal to daily Christian endeavors for the living whereby 
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to exemplify our risen Lord.” Another by-law declares 
that church organizations are ample, and lays down the 
following rule: ‘‘Members of this Church shall neither 
be makers nor members of organizations which exclude 
either sex or are not named in the Manual of the Mother 
Church. God separates the tares and wheat to garner 
the latter in his storehouse.” 


The Lake Mohonk Conference. 


International arbitration was the subject discussed 
at the tenth annual conference held by invitation of 
Mr. Albert K. Smiley at his hotel on Lake Mohonk. By 
common consent this was regarded as the best of the 
series, not merely on account of the distinguished com- 
pany assembled and the excellence of the addresses and 
other proceedings, but especially on account of the re- 
ports from various parts of the country, indicating the 
growth of public opinion in favor of the substitution of 
arbitration for war between all the nations of the 
earth. 

The Mohonk Conference is controlled by a benevolent 
despotism. Mr. Smiley and his brother, with Mr. Wood- 
ruff, the efficient secretary, select in advance the presid- 
ing officer and the business committee to whom the affairs 
of the conference are committed. This being done, 
the exercises are arranged for day by day, and the meet- 
ings run with great smoothness and precision. In the 
invitations to the conference the ‘‘crank”’ is omitted. 
The man with one idea, and only one, is not welcome. 
While all the proceedings of the conference look toward 
the establishment of universal peace, it is very distinctly 
kept in mind that this is not a peace congress, but a con- 
ference of international arbitration. It is understood 
as a matter of course that, arbitration being universally 
accepted as the method of settling national disputes, 
vast armies and navies will no longer be needed, and will 
gradually shrink and disappear, giving way to some form 
of international police force, which on land and sea 
will be able to maintain the authority of a court of arbi- 
tration and enforce its decrees. 

One of the most interesting things in the late session 
was the appearance of many business men, officially 
representing at least thirty-five chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade. Some of them came as special 
envoys with instructions to represent their representa- 
tive bodies. Some, without specific instructions or 
definite action to be reported, prophesied such action 
in the future and promised to work for it. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other cities were 
thus represented; and the belief was expressed that all 
merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and other business 
men of the country would quickly agree to stop the waste 
which makes want and impoverishes the world. 

One of the most inspiring things about the conference 
was the clear-cut morality and lofty tone of the addresses 
Fifteen of them stood up 
one after the other in five-minute addresses, and left 
such an impression of moral earnestness and force as 
would be a credit to any religious organization. Speak- 
ing as business men, they very properly spoke about 
prosperity and the conditions of prosperity; but through 
all their addresses the dominant note was hope,—hope 
for prosperity through the methods of peace and justice. 
The voluntary message of the President of the United 
States, expressing his wish that through the methods 
of arbitration ‘‘peace and justice’’ might be secured ‘for 
all nations, struck the right note at the right time, and 
sounded like an echo of the hopeful and enthusiastic 
speeches of the merchants and manufacturers, The 
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platform of the congress, printed elsewhere in this paper, 
shows the conclusions unanimously reached by a body 
of men and women which it would be hard to match 
for their ability, standing, and influence in the com- 
munity. | 

One of the most promising things about this move- 
ment is that it is kept absolutely clear from all partisan- 
ship, all control of societies and localized movements. 
It aims to include men and women who are interested in 
the welfare of their fellow-men, but who are shy of 
““causes.”’ It was interesting to watch men of affairs, 
and see how sensitive they were about being regarded 
as sentimental, or fanatical, or unpractical in their deci- 
sions. They would base their arguments upon the 
hardest facts, and talk about business and the conditions 
of prosperity, of trade and manufacture, which must have 
favorable conditions provided for them, and then, be- 
cause they were true men seeking to find the truth, they 
found their hard facts based upon a law of nature, and, 
giving adherence to the law thus revealed to them, they 
ended with a tribute to the duty and the ideal of univer- 
sal welfare. 

The week was one to make a pessimist despair, not of 
his kind and the condition of the world, but of his own phi- 
losophy. With the genial hospitality of their hosts, the 
pure mountain air, the romantic situation, the beautiful 
landseape and the high-minded men and women as- 
sembled, with their words of good cheer, all good things 
seemed possible and all right things probable. There 
were some differences of opinion as to the time when hope 
would be realized, whether in the next year or in the next 
generation; but that the methods of arbitration would 
displace the methods of war all prophesied, and to this 
end all agreed to speak and to labor. 


The Doctrine of Heaven. 


We read in one of the Buddhist classics that, when 
King Asoka, who lived four hundred years before Jesus, 
was told by his courtiers that he was about to die and 
go to paradise, he replied, ‘‘I will not willingly enter 
any paradise, either in this world or in any other, so 
long as a large part of my human brothers are left out- 
side in want and misery.’’ The lofty position taken 
by this heathen king would honor the record of any 
saint in the Christian calendar. In fact we shall go 
far in human records to find anything which more 
completely warrants us in bestowing upon its author 
the cognomen ‘‘Christian.” If Christianity has wan- 
dered away from its origin in simplicity and humanity 
so far as to point its supporters to a final retreat from 
care and eternal joy, it has less claims upon our esteem 
than the maxims of the Buddha. But this we do not 
believe. There is not one passage in the teachings of 
Jesus which leads us to seek a selfish heaven, and thereby 
eternally escape from the responsibilities of our human 
brotherhood. 

George Eliot, in ‘‘The Spanish Gypsy,’’ fairly states 
the interpretation given by a sincere mind to the prin- 
eiples of Jesus, when she says :— 


“Father! I choose! I will not take a heaven 
Haunted by shrieks of far-off misery. 
This deed and I have ripened with the hours; 
It isa part of me. I can never shrink 
Back into bliss—my heart has grown too big 
With things that might be.” 


The heart of an honest Christian grows ‘‘too big”’ 
with the possible salvation of his neighbors to be will- 
ing to sit down in a golden city, to rejoice forever over 
his achieved personal salvation. It is for this reason 
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that the sermons of Jonathan Edwards sound so ab- 
horrent to our ears. We have grown too large-hearted 
for them. The idea of self-salvation is no longer the 
central thought of Christian life and effort. An old 
Scotch woman wished to be buried among ‘‘the puir 
unchristened bairns,”’ that she might be ‘‘a mither to 
them on the resurrection morn.” We are simply shocked 
when Edwards tells us that children who are lost will 
see their own parents praising the Lord for executing 
just vengeance on them. ‘When they shall see you 
in the lowest depths of despair and shall hear you groan 
and gnash your teeth, they will not be moved at all 
to pity you. When they shall see you turned away 
and beginning to enter the great furnace, and shall see 
how you shrink at it and hear you shriek and cry out, 
yet will they be not at all grieved for you, but you shall 
hear their renewed praises of God for so dealing with 
you.” 

We revert to these horrible doctrines not for the 
purpose of execration, but of thanksgiving that we 
have more thoroughly outlived the doctrine of heaven 
than the doctrine of hell. We can say at last, and com- 
prehend the spirit of it: ‘‘A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another. By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples if ye have love one 
to another.’’ Emerson insisted that we must come 
to a thorough religious conviction of ‘‘the moral design 
of the universe,’’ and that it exists hospitably for the 
weal of souls. 

What then have we to look forward to? Certainly 
not a paradise of eternal release from care, responsi- 
bility, and bearing the burdens of others: certainly not 
an infinite future when our own cares will be shifted 
onto the shoulders of an Atoner. But we have this 
grander vision before us, that we shall gradually elimi- 
nate the severest pains and miseries of society, and 
enter upon an era of greater good will and human fel- 
lowship. ‘That we shall attain a state of social perfec- 
tion is as hopeless as that we shall reach ina duct 
perfection. It is the last thing that we should desire. 
A paradise of finished up and completed occupants 
would be nothing more than an ant’s nest of finished 
up and completed instincts. What we have to look 
forward to is a larger capacity for seeing the troubles 
and sharing the burdens of other people, not of shirk- 
ing these or indeed of laying them upon Jesus. Look- 
ing beyond the limits of the present life, our most noble 
warrant is that we shall enter upon higher conditions 
of burden-bearing, that we shall be more angelic, more 
powerful, more helpful; certainly not be packed away 
out of reach of pain and care forevermore. 


Current Topics. 


FRIENDS of peace, representing most of the great 
nations of the world, who were in conference at Mohonk 
Lake, New York, last week, received encouraging re- 
ports on the progress of the principle of arbitration as 
a world-force. Two men eminent in American juris- 
prudence—Associate Justice David J. Brewer of the 
United States Supreme Court and Prof. John Bassett 
Moore of Columbia University—made a warm defence of 
the international tribunal at The Hague as an aid in 
the direction of universal peace. The conference, in 
view of recent events in the Far East, adopted a resolu- 
tion providing for the appointment of a committee of 
three to prepare a memorial urging upon the President 
of the United States and upon both houses of the national 
legislature, the calling of an international congress ‘‘to 
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consider the question of exempting private property at 
sea from capture, and, further, that this congress be re- 
quested to consider the adoption of a code of rules for 
the general conduct of warfare upon the sea.” 


a 


WHILE two American naval squadrons are in the har- 
bor of Tangier, international diplomacy has been put 
into operation by Secretary Hay to obtain the release 
of Ion Perdicaris, a citizen of the United States, who 
with his step-son, a British subject, is being held for 
ransom by Raisuli, a bandit chief. In response to repre- 
sentations made at Paris by Ambassador Porter, calling 
attention to the peculiar relation which has been estab- 
lished between France and Morocco by the recent Anglo- 
French treaty, which defined the respective spheres of 
influence of those two powers in Northern Africa, the 
French government has undertaken to exert such pressure 
upon the Moroccan authorities as shall accomplish the 
purposes of the State Department without resort to arms. 
If an attempt be made to liberate the two captives by 
force, there would be grave danger that they would suffer 
severely at the hands of their captors, who have shown 
a disposition to augment their demand for ransom. 


wt 


Tuat William J. Bryan is still a powerful factor in 
democratic politics, at least in his own State, was demon- 
strated by the conduct of the Nebraska Democratic 
State Convention which, on Wednesday of last week, 
adopted a platform palpably dictated by the man who 
was twice the democratic nominee for President, and 
selected Mr. Bryan as the head of its delegation to St. 
Louis. The platform adopted by the Nebraskan conven- 
tion reaffirms the Kansas City platform of 1900 in all its 
essentials. Upon the commercial and industrial issues 
the following plank adopted by the Nebraskans is re- 
cardi as Mr. Bryan’s personal utterance to his party: 
‘Democracy would restore the tariff to a revenue basis 
and administer it for revenue only, thus demolishing the 
legal bulwarks behind which the predatory trusts have 
found refuge. Protection for protection’s sake is an in- 
genious device for the exploitation of the masses by the 
privileged classes; it has brought great injustice to the 
consumers, and has been a fruitful source of wide-spread 
political corruption.” 

wa 


PUBLIC opinion, which had been aroused to apprehen- 
sion by the preparations for what had been advertised 
as a ‘‘genuine bull fight” in an arena near the World’s 
Fair, was reassured when on last Sunday the performance 
was stopped by the State authorities, acting at the re- 
quest of the Golden Chain Humane Society. The gover- 
nor of Missouri had taken an active interest in the move- 
ment to prohibit a spectacle which a large part of the 
people of his State regarded as a menace to public morals. 
At the time when the performance was to have been 
begun on last Sunday afternoon, the announcement was 
made by the management of the enterprise that ‘‘the 
bull fights are off by order of the governor and the prose- 
cuting attorney.’’ The crowd of seven thousand per- 
sons, aroused to anger by their disappointment, wrecked 
one of the buildings in the arena and burned down a 
grand stand. 
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TuHaT the Russian military authorities are confronted 
with an increasingly serious problem in the Far East 
continues to be manifested by an unbroken succession of 
minor successes for Japanese arms in the past week. 
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The lines of investment have been drawn closer upon 
Port Arthur, and in the north the forces under General 
Kuropatkin, the Russian commander-in-chief, have been 
kept in a state of continual uneasiness by the activities 
of Gen. Kuroki, who began the successful invasion of 
Manchuria by defeating the Russians at the mouth of 
the Yalu on May 1. Military experts in the past week 
have computed that the ratio of loss inflicted by the 
Japanese upon the enemy could not be made good by 
the Russians by the most effective use of their present 
facilities for transportation. 


rd 


IN anticipation of the outcome of the war, whatever 
it may be, a complete reorganization of Chinese finances 
and administration is urged by Sir Robert Hart, the 
inspector-general of the Chinese maritime customs. It 
is obviously the desire of the British agent of the Chinese 
government to place the empire in a position to defend 
its interests when the post-bellum adjustment shall be 
made. In an elaborate state paper on the subject Sir 
Robert urges the recasting of the civil administration 
and the organization of a modern army and navy. In 
order to furnish the material basis for such a reorganiza- 
tion the inspector-general advises an augmentation of 
the present national revenue of 90,000,000 taels to 
400,000,000. On the basis of the increased revenue Sir 
Robert would gradually increase the peace establishment 
of the army to 500,000 men, and create a navy of 240 
vessels of all classes. 
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EcuoEs of the diplomatic controversy between France 
and the Vatican are plainly audible in Italy, where the 
anti-clericals are exerting pressure upon the government 
to take action against the Holy See. In the course of 
an animated debate in the chamber of deputies on Mon- 
day of last week a republican deputy criticised the gov- 
ernment for its failure to express its emphatic resentment 
of the circular note which the Vatican recently addressed 
to the Catholic powers, protesting against the visit of 
President Loubet to the Quirinal as an act of hostility 
to the papacy. ‘‘His holiness,’ said the deputy, “‘has 
now arisen against a king who, according to the Vatican, 
has stolen the pontifical patrimony, designating his ma- 
jesty as a usurper. The note therefore is a declaration 
of war.” This utterance was followed by a series of 
other attacks on the Holy See, which were greeted with 
enthusiastic applause by the crowded galleries. 


Brevities. 


Dr. Martineau was born April 21, 1805. 
therefore, his centenary will be celebrated. 


Next year, 


The passage from the letter to the spirit of religion is 
going on in all churches as fast as preparation can be 
made for it. 


If intellectual pygmies were recognized as easily as the 
physical pygmies of Africa, what a curious aspect so- 
ciety would sometimes present! 


Some of the statements concerning the Salem of Haw- 
thorne’s time made by literary men of good repute are 
almost idiotic, so far are they from anything like the 
truth of history. 


Some of the most unhappy people we have ever known 
have been young men and women who as students or 
workers were trying to do their duty not because they 
loved it, but to please their parents. 
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Captain Hobson has again been made a target for the 
sharp-shooters of the press. He was called down at the 
Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference at the expiration 
of his allotted time, as a dozen others were. That is the 
whole story out of which a sensational report has been 
widely circulated to his disadvantage. 


One of the symptoms of ‘‘personitis”’ is that the person 
affected thinks first and always of the consequences 
to himself which will follow his action, while the normal 
person, intent upon doing good, will think first of the 
cause he represents. One who has the disease cannot 
treat a subject upon its merits. He takes opposition 
to his plans and propositions as if it were a personal 
insult or a slight to himself. This disease causes in- 
tense suffering, and the victim of it is to be pitied. 


About forty years ago, when the question of omitting 
the afternoon service was under discussion in meny 
churches, in one suburban church near Boston two per- 
sons only made objection. One was a lady who said 
that she never.attended church in the afternoon, but 
some day she should want to go, and then there would 
be no service. The other was a man who said that 
he always wound his clock up when he went home 
from church Sunday afternoon and should probably for- 
get it if the service were omitted. 


How do you enjoy Poetry? 


BY ADA TYNG GRISWOLD. 


I have just been rereading the dissertation of ‘‘The 
Gentle Reader on the Enjoyment of Poetry.’”” Were 
I only a Methodist by training or temperament, how 
many a fervent Amen! should I have uttered as I 
read! Being, however, but a cold-blooded Unitarian, 
and hence supposed to frown down any such emotional 
expression, my natural resource, when driven to express 
approbation, is to take my pen in hand, and thus seek 
for sympathizers with my gratitude to the genial cham- 
pion of poetry for its own sake,—sympathizers who 
must exist wherever Mr. Crothers’s name is known. 

As I followed the ‘‘Gentle Reader” into his charméd 
circle, and recalled how, as a mere child, I too used to 
delight to read ; 


“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree,” 


I rejoiced for him that, though living in the community 
where there is that ‘‘deeply rooted prejudice in favor 
of intelligence,’ he shows no signs of succumbing to 
the scientific disease of measuring off his acquaintance 
with literature by the device of counting. This prac- 
- tice obtains largely among graduate students in vari- 
ous institutions, under the sounding name of original 
research, and has already numbered many Ph.D.’s, 
andmayhap D. D.’s, among its victims. It has for many 
years been an honored custom of students ambitious 
for classical honors to devote time and brains to ascer- 
taining how many times certain genitives or ablatives 
oceur in a prescribed number of chapters, or how often 
some ancient worthy uses a certain preposition. I have 
no doubt that learned Teutons at Heidelberg and Bonn 
are at this moment digging and delving for similar in- 
spiring results in the ‘‘Biglow Papers” and ‘‘Huckle- 
berry Finn”; but the baneful practice is rapidly spread- 
ing into the study of English literature in our own coun- 
~ try. ; 

hus, in one of the college communities where intel- 
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ligence no doubt enjoys its usual prestige, serious students 
of literature have counted so assiduously that, among 
other achievements, they have counted and averaged 
the number of words in every sentence of each of the 
five volumes of Macaulay’s History of England. The 
gratifying result is that 41,500 periods were discovered 
in this work, and the resulting average was 23.43+ 
7-11. This, mystical number is the average length of a 
Macaulay sentence. If any one doubts it, let him count 
and average for himself! Furthermore, by continued 
counting, one has discovered that any writer has— 
unconsciously—a certain most mathematically regular 
habit in his use of finite verbs and simple sentences. 

Knowing how many examples are necessary in order 
to obtain scientific accuracy,—which these texts no doubt 
have,—how appalling the labor seems! If the profes- 
sors and graduate student who are devoting their lives 
to the study—presumably most congenial to their tastes 
—keep on cultivating the love of literature on this basis, 
where, oh, where, I cry, in this already too prosaic world 
of to-day, will there be any one left to whom the enjoy- 
ment of poetry means anything? And of what possi- 
ble use to any one living on this planet—or, indeed, 
on any planet—is the knowledge, so painfully gained, 
that the 2,225 periods of De Quincey’s ‘‘Opium-eater”’ 
average 33.65+6.64, ‘‘where the number 6.64 indi- 
cates the largest number of words by which the aver- 
ages of individual hundreds differ from the average 
33-65°?”’ Or even the certainty that Chaucer and Spen- 
ser average five main verbs in each sentence and ten 
simple sentences per hundred? 

Give me the old-fashioned professor, who read into 
our hearts as well as our heads the dear old lines, — 


“Whan that Aprille with his showres swoote 
The drought of Marche hath perced to the roote, 
And bathud every veyne in swich licour, 
Of which vertue engendred is the flour; 
When Zephyrus eek with his swete breeth 
Enspirud hath in every holte and heeth 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne « 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours i-ronne,’’— 


‘ 


or by his very intonation brought before us, always 
to remain, that ‘ gentil’’ knight who was, forsooth, not 
dressed, but ‘‘yclad”’ in mighty arms and silver shield. 

Students of literature brought up by the scientific 
method will soon be instructing our children, and then 
we cannot wonder if the young victims come home 
with startling notions of poetry, as did one of my young 
friends recently. ‘‘Mamma,’”’ she said, ‘‘our teacher 
has the queerest way of reading. She doesn’t say the 
Lady of Shalott, as you do. She made us call it 
‘Shdll-ott.’”’ Shades of Tennyson! Who can imagine 
it. Just try a few lines :— 


“Out flew the web and floated wide, 
The mirror cracked from side to side, 
‘The curse has come upon me!’ cried 

The Lady of Shdill-ott.” 


Unfortunately for my thesis, that particular sinner 
was not trained by modern literary methods, as by 
poetic justice she ought to have been: she was simply 
not trained at all, and of course devoid of any natural 
ear for rhythm. We all know such cases, just as we 
know those who, even while possessing an ear for mel- 
ody, lack every iota of poetic feeling. Such was the 
boy who horrified his teacher by reciting to the assem- 
bled school,— 


‘* Old Ironsides at anchor lay, 
A dead clam rested on the bay.” 


And the teacher added, telling me the story, ‘“The worst 
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of it was that not one of the children saw anything out 
of the way!” 

But, while there are many cases of inherent incapac- 
ity to enjoy poetry, one occasionally thinks Nature is 
not all to blame. There is a person, well known to 
me, who once actually started to read Shakespeare 
through, on the plan of making herself stop to look up 
in the dictionary every word she could not readily and 
clearly define to the satisfaction of her New England 
conscience. This person has a taste for the good in 
literature, reading widely and intelligently; and I am 
inclined to think her mental status in regard to poetry 
might have been improved by judicious neglect of her 
conscience during her youthful days and by a timely 
hint, could this have come from a person she admired 
intellectually, that poetry was to be read for pleasure. 
But, alas! the Gentle Reader did not happen along at 
the right moment, and my friend is still planning to 
read Shakespeare intelligently as soon as she has time. 

I have in mind, recalled by the Gentle Reader’s my- 
thology and geography lesson from Milton, a class of la- 
dies who devoted a winter to the study of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
going at it deliberately, with the avowed intention of 
doing serious work, not subject to the contumely lav- 
ished so freely on women’s culture clubs. All winter 
they worked. Every reference was hunted to its lair, 
and there was a general feeling of satisfaction over the 
thorough method adopted. This was several years ago. 
The memory of their struggles and triumphs has grown 
dim. And so it befell, a few days since, that in a com- 
pany wherein were several of the former class a dis- 
cussion arose as to favorite poems and poets, and each 
lady frankly and gladly named the eight or ten she liked 
best. The lists were good ones,—not one but did its 
sponsor credit; but not one mentioned or apparently 
even thought of Milton, even as one to whom certain 
high moods were dedicated or as calling forth a reluctant 
tribute of awe and admiration. Of course Milton is 
not a popular poet, but the query arises whether a differ- 
ent vefdict might not have been rendered in this case 
had there been less emphasis laid on foot-notes and ref- 
erences and more on the poetry itself. 

I have often had friends say to me, recalling old ex- 
periences in the grammar school: ‘‘Don’t you remember 
how we had to diagram those fearful sentences from 
Milton and Pope? I never think of Milton without 
seeing those words, fenced in by their little lines on the 
blackboard.’”’ As for me, I cannot connect any words 
at all with the framework of the diagrams which I re- 
member making; but, ever since I was a child in that 
grammar class, there has been in my mind a musical 
memory of words that recur oftentimes, suggested by 
I know not what vague association of ideas, but never 
failing tocharm, as in those old school-days they charmed. 
One such memory is 


“Him the Almighty Power 
Hurl’d headlong flaming from the ethereal sky,—”’ 


a vivid, unforgettable vision of unknown forces. And 
another fragment comes with it,— 


“His spear, to equal which the tallest pine, 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand 
He walk’d with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marle.” 


It was long before I knew the context of either sentence, 
but my childish imagination set them to suit itself. 

Years later, in a university class-room, the early charm 
was renewed and strengthened, as the voice of the pro- 
fessor fell on my ear, quoting Milton to us, indefinitely, 
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and, to many of the class, interminably. But a few 
there were who loved to hear of the angel Mulciber, 


“And how he fell, 
From Heaven, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the crystal battlements: from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 
Dropped from the zenith like a falling star 
On Lemnos, the A%gean isle.” 


But there was certainly a feeling among the profes- 
sor’s students that he wasted a deal of time showing 
off his power to quote pages of standard authors from 
memory, and that his classes knew all too little of the 
dates and periods of English literature. It was trying, 
no doubt, to the, practical mind, hoping to obtain a 
teacher’s certificate at the end of the course, that a man 
should be paid in hard cash by the tax-payers of the State, 
only to spend his time gazing over the heads of his class, 
off to the woods and hills, while he told of his wander- 
ings in classic lands, following Shakespeare’s steps in 
Stratford or London, wandering with Byron in Italy 
and Greece, or perhaps choosing to repeat the prologue 
to the ‘‘Canterbury Tales.’ But I question whether 
the dates and periods would have meant so much in 
after years, even to their devotees, as the memory of 
that poetry-loving man has meant to a few kindred 
spirits, as he quietly recited his best-loved English lines. 
Diagrams and dates must satisfy whom they can, but 
the modern policy of segregation should mercifully put 
such out of the poetry classes. Even a male being at 
the University of Chicago might conceivably prefer 
reading poetry with a female of congenial tastes to dig- 
ging at it in a hopelessly scientific masculine contingent. 

When the spirit of the Gentle Reader is present at 
all, it is apt to show itself early, as in a small boy of six 
whom I know. He was sitting near us one day while 
his grandmother read aloud from a new volume of Stephen 
Phillips, and his mother presently suggested that he 
go out of doors to play. ‘‘You know you can’t under- 
stand this very well,’ she said. ‘‘No,’’ he replied, nest- 
ling up to her, ‘‘I don’t understand much of it, but I 
like to stay and hear it, the words sound so sweet.” 

CoLumBus, WIs. 


Mohonk Platform of the Arbitration Conference. 


With unabated confidence in the cause of international 
arbitration this conference renews its allegiance to the 
principles involved, and continues its efforts to promote 
them. 

Each year marks distinct progress toward the attain- 
ment of the beneficent ends proposed. This progress 
has been along the lines of natural growth and develop- 
ment. 

With great gratification we record the fact that eleven 
nations—five of them ranking among the great powers— 
have appeared before the Court at The Hague and sub- 
mitted their controversies to its adjudication. ‘This 
has been done in the same orderly and judicial manner 
as that which obtains in our ordinary courts of justice 
where disputes between individuals are decided. In 
either class of cases one party or the other is likely to 
be disappointed with the result, but it is accepted as the 
only rational and civilized substitute for a direct set- 
tlement between the parties themselves. We_ confi- 
dently rely upon the irresistible power of public opinion 
to give effectual sanction to the judgments of the arbi- 
tral tribunal and to extend the scope of its jurisdic- 
tion. 

We rejoice that the increasing development of com- 
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mercial communications between countries tends to 
the advancement of universal peace. This conference 
is more than ever conscious of the profoundly vital and 
important nature of the work in which it is co-operating. 

Arbitration is not sought as an end in itself, but as 
a necessary means to the attainment of the great ends 
of international justice. It is not intended to be merely 
an easier and cheaper way of over-reaching a rival or 
getting the better of an enemy. It recognizes the equally 
sacred rights of all, and seeks nothing less than the met- 
ing out of justice to all concerned as it may appear 
to an impartial court under recognized rules of law after 
hearing all the evidence and arguments of the re- 
spective parties. To create a demand for a resort to 
this court for the settlement of controversies between 
nations in a constantly increasing number and range 
of cases is the immediate, constant, and imperative re- 
quirement of the situation. 

To this end the conference urges all the people to give 
their influence to the adjudication by The Hague Tri- 
bunal of all disputes between nations substantially as 
in disputes between parties in civil cases. It should 
appeal to all people from motives of justice and right, 
humanity and peace, regard for human life and happi- 
ness. None are so high and none so low as to be be- 
yond the unhappy effects of war. 

In all parts of the land, in city and country, in family 
and store and workshop, in church and school and State, 
in all relations of life, attempted settlement by war leaves 
its sad and indelible work. We therefore appeal to all 
to co-operate in diffusing such a righteous sentiment 
and feeling toward all classes, conditions, and races of 
men that international arbitration will be resorted to 
as the best means of securing international justice when- 
ever diplomacy fails. To such a sentiment and feeling, 
when awakened, the law making and treaty making 
powers of the government will readily respond. 

Several nations have already signified their readiness 
to enter into treaties with the United States, providing 
for the submission of their controversies to The Hague 
Tribunal. We urge upon the government not only to 
early and favorable action in response to these sugges- 
tions, but also to take the initiative action in negotiating 
similar treaties with all nations, whereby they shall agree 
“to submit to arbitration by the permanent court at The 
Hague all differences which they may fail to adjust by 
diplomatic negotiations,” and by which they shall further 
“agree not to resort in any case to hostile measures of 
any description till an effort has been made to settle 
any matter in dispute by submitting the same” to The 
Hague Tribunal. 

The conference considers it of great importance that 
the arbitration treaties signed by the representatives of 
all the states of the western hemisphere at the Inter- 
national American Conference held at Mexico City in 
1gor and 1902 should be ratified at the earliest practica- 
ble. day. 

We favor the coming together of representatives of 
all nations, disposed to join in the movement, in pur- 
suance at some plan mutually agreed upon for the pur- 
pose of conferring together concerning matters of com- 
mon interest, to the end that the general welfare of all 
the nations may be promoted. This proposed gather- 
ing has already been aptly designated as an Interna- 
tional Advisory Congress. 

We recognize such a congress as the natural comple- 
ment and auxiliary to the cause of international arbi- 
tration. It will be but another of the steps sure to be 
ken in the same general direction, all making for the 
peace of the world upon the only reliable basis; namely, 
that of justice and universal good will. 
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The Anniversaries. 


The Festival. 


The annual Unitarian Festival was held in Tremont 
Temple on Friday, May 27. Dinner was served at six 
o’clock to the usual number of about 750 ministers and 
their wives and friends of the Association. 

The speaking was announced to begin at 7.15 o’clock, 
and soon after that time Mr. Courtenay Guild, chairman 
of the Festival Committee, called the gathering to order. 
Mr. Guild assured the audience that the Festival Commit- 
tee had spared no effort in bringing the very best talent 
to address them, and, in introducing the president of 
the evening, said :— 


We have the good fortune to have with us a soldier 
of the Civil War, who bears the marks of wounds received 
on the field of battle in the defence of his country,— 
a gentleman who is well known in Massachusetts as a 
successful manufacturer and a public-spirited citizen, 
in Washington as a member of Congress, and in Europe 
as. our ambassador to Italy. I have the great pleasure 
of introducing to you as the president of the evening 
Gen. William F. Draper. §Applause.] 


GEN. WILLIAM F. DRAPER. 


I have accepted the position of presiding officer on 
this occasion with great diffidence; and I feel that my 
presence here in the chair, when I have been unable to 
attend any of the interesting anniversary meetings that 
have been going on this week, requires explanation. 

The responsibility for my being here rests with the 
chairman of your committee, Mr. Guild, who insisted 
on my serving you in spite of my explanations, and I 
fear that the result may show that I was right in my 
first view and he wrong. Attendance at, and presiding 
over, gatherings of a different kind, such as pelitical 
conventions, meetings of old soldiers and business men, 
are not new to me; but this is, I think, the first time in 
my life that I have taken an active part in a strictly 
religious meeting, outside of ordinary attendance on 
Sunday services, which I seldom miss, and the duties 
devolving upon me in the church society to which I 
belong. 

I am a Unitarian as I understand the word; my father 
and mother were Unitarians before me, and constant 
attendants upon Unitarian services, so that I may be 
said to have been born in the faith. 

Our religion seems to me to be the religion of reason 
and common sense. We do not call on any one to be- 
lieve the impossible or even the abnormal. We do not 
ask any one to use special pleading to explain any ob- 
jectionable texts or to harmonize any apparent contra- 
dictions of Holy Writ. We stand for correct living, 
and we place more stress upon good morals than we do 
upon the acceptance of any dogma—not excepting our 
own. We proclaim that man’s condition in the future 
life depends more upon the character formed while here 
than upon his agreement to any theological views. 

In saying this, I am not formulating or enunciating 
any creed; I am simply stating what seems to me some 
of the vital principles of our denomination. 

More than this, our faith represents the views of the 
great mass of laymen of other denominations better 
than do the churches which they attend. Why then 
do they not join us? is asked over and over again. Va- 
rious reasons might be given for this, such as the prefer- 
ence for other forms of worship or other methods of 
church government. But I believe that the main reason 
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is that mankind as a rule clings more firmly to names 
than to ideas. It is easier for a man brought up in the 
orthodox faith to remain orthodox in name and to adopt 
Unitarian views than it is for him to adopt the name 
which the views represent. [Applause.] A Methodist 
or a Baptist or an Episcopalian can adopt our views; 
but, when it comes to taking the name which those views 
represent, they are apt to hold back, and I am afraid 
that the most of them will do so for a long time yet. 

Nevertheless, the creeds are being continually liber- 
alized, so as to make them accord better with the views 
of the mass of the Church; and, if this continues, it is 
not impossible to suppose that in the future the entire 
Christian Church will be so near in accord that one organi- 
zation will be all that is necessary. And I imagine we 
all believe that that organization will be the Unitarian 
organization. [Laughter and applause.] 

As I look over this large audience and realize how 
many there are here who have bravely worked their 
way out of the old faiths into the wide field of Unitarian 
belief, I am tempted to prophesy that, whatever names 
may be retained or rejected, the religion that we cherish, 
the religion of reason, of sanity, of righteousness, and 
of good cheer, will eventually cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea. [Applause.] 

Furthermore, as I consider the speakers who are to 
follow me to-night, and realize that not one of these 
gentlemen probably was born a Unitarian, but that they 
have come to us from the ancient faith of Japan, from 
Presbyterianism and Calvinism, I feel the utmost con- 
fidence in the future success of Unitarian thought and 
belief. 

I will not detain you longer, but in closing desire, 
in the name of the Committee, to extend a hearty wel- 
come to visiting friends. [Applause.] 


After the singing of Whittier’s hymn: ‘‘Oh, sometimes 
gleams upon our sight,’ the president introduced the 
first speaker on the list, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of 
Washington, D.C., and said :— 


Two members of the cabinet, Secretaries Taft and 
Moody, are Unitarians, and we can feel sure that what- 
ever good they may have accomplished is due to the 
good sermons of Mr. Pierce. 


REV. ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE. 


The committee seems to have feared that this meet- 
ing would be turned either into a political gathering or 
a religious service, so I was told to speak on anything 
I liked except religion and politics. It is not expected 
that anything will be said which in any way reflects 
upon any officer of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion [laughter], and there will not be the slightest inti- 
mation that Unitarianism is not sweeping over the coun- 
try like wildfire. [Laughter.] 

And yet, notwithstanding these restraints, it is quite 
worth while and it is a great satisfaction to stand before 
so many people who are not ashamed of the gospel 
of God. It is a pleasure to stand before people who are 
not ashamed to say that the good news, whatever it 
must be, must be ‘‘good”’ news. One feels as the woman 
did when she first came and saw the Atlantic. She 
looked at it for a moment and her friend said, ‘‘ Well, 
what do you think of it?’’ She said, ‘‘There is a lot of 
water there.’’ ‘‘Of course,” said her friend, ‘‘there is 
a lot of water there; but you must remember that you 
see only what is on top.”” [Laughter.] So I like to think 
that back of all this there is a great reserve force; and 
I like to think not only of those who are on top, but also 
of those who are above, those who have left us. 

The tendency of our times is for us_all to take our- 
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selves too seriously. I wonder sometimes what would 
take place if a good many of us should cultivate a little 
the habit of seeing things from a humorous point of view, 
and not taking ourselves and our friends quite so seriously. 
Now, for instance, this afternoon I was speaking with 
a gentleman and said, ‘‘What shall I speak on to-night?” 
‘‘Well,” he said, ‘‘you must not speak on any religious 
subject; but, if you want to say anything about Unita- 
rianism, it will be all right.’”’ [Laughter.] 

It has dawned upon me that one thing the Unitarian 
Church might do would be to put into its religion the 
sense of the grotesque and the ridiculous. Many a thing 
which cannot be argued out can be laughed out. Many 
a thing which we cannot disprove ceases to appeal to 
us when we see it from a ridiculous point of view. The 
sense of humor, the appreciation of the ridiculous, is one 
of the rarest gifts. Carlyle summed up his idea of relig- 
ion when he said, ‘‘Its sole business is to get moonshine 
out of your head and to put sunshine in.” 

One of the best crusades that we had in the West 
started in the parish where I was located, and it was 
all owing to a printer’s little blunder. We were going 
to dedicate our small church, and we had the programmes 
printed in the town where our church was. The bundle 
of programmes was given me as I came along on Sun- 
day. They had evidently been printed by the prin- 
ter’s devil, for, instead of putting in blanks, he put in 
an old stereotype; and you may imagine our surprise, 
and afterward our delight, when we read: ‘‘Order of 
Service for the Dedication of the Unitarian Church, 
June 24th. Prompt to act, sure to cure, and never 
fails.”’ [Laughter.] A good many of us have puzzled 
our wits as to what would be a suitable definition of 
Unitarianism, but I think we will all agree that for a 
two line ad. we have had nothing as good as that. 

I remember a few years ago I had the pleasure of 
preaching for a Sunday or two in Oakland, Cal. There 
was a good member of the Presbyterian Church visit- 
ing in the city, and after one of the services she came 
and introduced herself to me and said: ‘‘My letter has 
been sent to the Presbyterian church in Oakland, and 
the minister has been to call on me, and I am going 
there some time; but I am coming to the Unitarian church 
till I get my health back!”’ [Laughter.] 

So it seems as if our friends, the Mental Scientists, 
might not be quite so sure of the uniqueness of their 
position as they sometimes imagine. We too are in 
the cheering-up business; we too have the gospel of good 
cheer to preach; we too have to tell people that here 
is a place to get their health back. It may require a 
good constitution to believe some things; but here is 
a faith which they can believe while they are getting 
their health, and, when once they get it, they will never 
go back. 

For it is absolutely true that the simplicity, the down- 
right simplicity, of the Unitarian gospel is a thing which 
is conducive to just this point of view. Wherever you 
turn you find it. Men have been glad to die for the sim- 
ple life when it has so presented itself. We are told 
that the martyr Stephen had a face like an angel when 
he gave up his life for the simplicity of the gospel. It 
is true that there is a subtle connection between the 
thing which you believe and the kind of a physique 
that you have. The thing that you are believing to-day 
you will be living to-morrow. It is no .exaggeration 
to say that the attitude you take toward life does ad- 
just itself to your physical make-up. As Emerson says, 
‘There is no cosmetic like a good deed.’”’ [Applause.] 


THE PRESIDENT.—The next speaker was born in the 
year of Commodore Perry’s famous visit to Japan. He 
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came to Boston as a boy in 1871 and attended the pub- 
lic schools, graduating from the Rice Grammar School, 
the English High School, and Harvard Law School, 
and received the honorary degree of LL.D. from Har- 
vard University.in 1899. Returning to Japan, he be- 
came secretary of the senate and served as a member 
of the commission to draft the new constitution of Japan, 
and by appointment of the emperor became a life mem- 
ber of the House of Peers in 1894. Later he entered 
the cabinet of Marquis Ito as Secretary of Agriculture 
and Commerce. He was one of the founders of the 
Unitarian Mission in Japan, and is now in America 
as special envoy of the Emperor of Japan. I have the 


great pleasure of introduciag you to Baron Kentaro 
Kaneko. 


BARON KENTARO KANEKO. 


_ Your Association has done me a great honor to-night 
in inviting me to join with you at the table of the festi- 
val of the Unitarians. I feel it the rarest of privileges 
to say some few words, because you have put into prac- 
tice your theological theory of universal brotherhood. 
You invited me here to-night without any hesitation 
in regard to racial distinction. The president said that 
I am one of the Unitarians who founded the Unitarian 
Association in Japan. I have assisted to a certain extent, 
but whether I am a Unitarian according to your belief 
I cannot say.. 

I am very glad to be here to say something about the 
situation in the Far East, looked at from a religious 
point of view. The Russian government, in the pres- 
ent struggle of Japan against Russia, are attempting 
to steal the sympathy of Christendom by describing 
this war as one waged by a Christian country against 
a pagan nation, and they are trying to stir up the pas- 
sions of fear and hatred against my own country. I 
remember, when I was in your schools, I was told by 
my teachers that ‘‘deeds are louder than words.’ The 
Russian government says that we are a pagan nation 
and they are holy Russia and a Christian nation, but 
the word does not carry so far as the deed. I will show 
you what Russia is doing there and compare it with what 
we have done. 

When Russia has taken our officers and soldiers as 
their prisoners, they have dragged them through the 
streets and heaped on them every sign of disgrace and 
every indignity. When we sent our transports to take 
home the peaceful residents in Siberia and Manchuria, 
the Russian government refused to allow them to em- 
bark, and they left our people standing in the cold and 
the snow, without a shelter, without a fire, without 
food; and it was only through the intervention of the 
United States government that they were finally sent 
home. I abstain from telling before this audience of 
the shameful outrages the Russian soldiers have com- 
mitted upon our women. 

Now I will tell you what we have done. When we 
have found the Russian sailors and soldiers wounded 
on board the war vessel or on the battlefield, we have 
taken them to our Red Cross Hospital and treated them 
with the same care and kindness as our own soldiers 
and sailors. And some of them even went so far as to 
say that, if they recover, they will remain in Japan to 
do something for my country to pay back their indebt- 
edness. Again, we have taken the bodies of Russian 
sailors from the bottom of the sea and brought them 
to shore, and clothed them with new linen, and 
buried them according to Christian ceremony. Pagans 
burying Russian sailors according to Christian cere- 
mony! 

Now I would ask for your impartial judgment as to 
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whether Japan is pagan and Russia Christian? [Ap- 
plause. ] 

If Russia is a Christian nation, I should like to ask 
if they ever studied the Sixth Commandment, and that 
other commandment which runs like this, if I remem- 
ber right, ‘‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.’”’ They are trying to kill us. They have 
repeatedly borne false witness against us and broken 
their promises to us, and yet they call themselves a 
Christian nation, If that is Christianity, I will never 
embrace it. 

You have probably seen by the newspapers that 
the Russian Greek Orthodox chaplains, with images 
of saints in one hand and the Bible in the other, are 
leading the regiments and ordering them to slaughter 
the Japanese. The ministers of the gospel leading a 
wholesale slaughter! Is that the true teaching of Jesus 
Christ? I should say, No. The true teaching of Jesus 
Christ is a universal brotherhood, yet they say they 
are Christians. You will remember very well the stor« 
of the Good Samaritan. That will tell you which i 
Christian and which is pagan without my explanation. 

Then look at the difference in institutions and society 
and politics in the two countries. In my country every 
subject of the emperor has civil rights almost the same 
as you have in the United States. And we have intel- 
lectual freedom. Every man and woman can read 
any book they wish, even Theodore Parker’s writings. 
{[Laughter.] We read every kind of newspaper and 
magazine and book. Do the Russians have the same 
civil rights and the same intellectual freedom as the 
Japanese? I should say, No. Do they have the same 
freedom of religion as we have in Japan? I should say, 
No. Would the Russian government allow the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association to send missionaries to that 
country? I should hesitate very much. [Laughter.] 

We have the new constitution promulgated in 1889, 
and since then we opened our parliament, and our na- 
tional affairs are decided by public vote just as in the 
English Parliament or your own Congress. We are 
now among the family of constitutional nations. Is 
Russia a constitutional government? No: they have 
the most autocratic and absolute despotism that ever 
existed upon the globe. 

A few days ago I received a cablegram from home 
telling of a large meeting held in Japan by representa- 
tives of Buddhism and Shintoism and Christianity, and 
they united in passing a resolution declaring that this 
is not a religious war. We have entire religious freedom 
in Japan. The finest church in the empire is a Greek 
Russian Orthodox church standing overlooking our 
imperial palace. 

We are fighting for the open door policy in the East,— 
that policy which has been advocated by your govern- 
ment from the time of President Fillmore to President 
Roosevelt. We are not fighting for warlike ambition, 
we are not fighting for territorial aggrandizement. We 
are fighting for our national existence: we are fighting 
for the Anglo-American doctrine of freedom. 

If we are crushed down by the brutal power of Mus- 
covite, we will submit to our fate without a murmur, 
even without a quiver of the lips. But, being crushed, 
we will leave behind us one report on the pages of the 
history of the Far East,—that there was once a nation 
that fought for national existence rather than kneel 
down and submit to the oppressive military despotism 
of Russia, that there was one empire that fought for 
the true liberty of Anglo-American civilization. 

If Japan be defeated in this war, the principle of 
Anglo-American civilization will never flourish in that 
part of the world. If Russia wins, the light of a true 
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and liberal principle of Christianity will never dawn over 
the continent of Asia or the island empire of Japan. 
[Applause. } 


The audience then joined in singing a hymn written 
for this occasion by Rev. Edward A. Horton; and after 
the hymn the president introduced as the next speaker 
Hon. Thomas M. Osborne, Mayor of Auburn, N.Y., 
and trustee of the George Junior Republic. 


HON. THOMAS M. OSBORNE. 


I wrote Mr. Guild that it didn’t make very muchdif- 
ference anyway what I talked about, because I was 
sure to end by speaking about the George Junior Repub- 
lic. He said that was all right if I would tell a certain 
story, which I will close with. 

The reason that I am going to speak to you seriously 
to-night is this, that I have felt very much stirred the 
last few days by an article which I saw in a newspaper 
on “‘The Children of Sing-Sing Prison.’”’ I would say 
that that comes to me because we have a prison in my 
own city. In fact, in New York State it is rather a 
dubious question to say, ‘‘When did you come from 
Auburn?” It comes sometimes to us with a great shock, 
as it did to me the other day, how thoughtlessly, in 
carrying out the laws of our State, we place children 
in prison. The article to which I have referred spoke 
about one child of twelve years old who is in Sing-Sing 
Prison on a twenty-year sentence. It stirred me up, 
as I have been stirred up before, to reflect on why we 
should not more vehemently demand a change in our 
whole prison system. And I felt that, while I was stand- 
ing before you to-night, I had no right to speak of any 
other subject, because perhaps of all people the Unitarians 
are those who can think straightest and truest upon 
such subjects, because I do believe that the Unitarians 
are those who can easiest adapt their religion to their 
politics and to their daily life. 

Let us look for a moment at what our prison system 
is. It is on a par with the old system of sewage by 
which we ran all the sewage of our residences into a 
cesspool and covered it up. It is a disgrace to our civ- 
ilization. These men have been placed behind the 
walls because they could not get along with society 
as it is at present constituted; and we try to make our- 
selves believe that by placing them in a place where 
every vital feature of society is removed they can be 
made fit to come out good citizens. But they are bound 
to come out weakened in spirit, and with less power 
to face society than when they went in. It cannot be 
otherwise. 

If you look at just two or three of the fundamental 
underlying principles of society, you can see how this 
is. The first principle is that, in order to be happy 
and useful in the world, we must every one of us labor 
in some way. If we don’t have to work for our daily 
bread, we have to work for our own happiness and com- 
fort in life. These men, many of them, have been placed 
in prison because they did not know how to work, be- 
cause they have never faced the idea of working honestly 
for their daily bread; and we place them in a position 
where they have to do the work of a slave, because 
forced labor is slave labor always. A boy of the Junior 
Republic once said to me, ‘‘Mr. Osborne, do you know 
I don’t think a boy likes to do what he is made to do.”’ 
I said, ‘‘My dear boy, I have never yet discovered any- 
body who liked to do what he was made to do.’ W hy 
should we expect these men to come out willing laborers 
when they have teen nothing but slaves while in prison ? 

Another fundamental idea of our civilization is the 
idea of law. These men go into prison because they 
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first place, of course, surround them by walls: 
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are law-breakers: they have no conception of the mean- 
ing and the proper working of law. What ideas can 
they have on the subject when they come out? They 
recognize only one law,—the law of the strong hand 
that put them into prison and has kept them there, 
And, again, our prison system is unwise because it 
does not recognize that element of liberty that is not 
always clearly understood,—the liberty to go wrong. 
If you have not the freedom to go wrong, you have not 
any freedom at all. It is experience of the wrong which 
in most of us brings the idea of what is right. There- 
fore all this talk which is so rampant nowadays in the 
new imperialism, that nations and children must be 


brought up by hand and must have freedom only in . 


so far as they are willing to go right, is absolutely false 
and on a false basis. [Applause.] It is not Christian, 
it is not ethics, it is not common sense, it is not anything 
that is right. [Applause.] 

Let me tell you one little instance of how this works 
in the Junior Republic. Some brilliant genius among 
the citizens—he came from. Boston, by the way—de- 
cided that they were working too hard and too long, 
and he introduced in the legislature what was called an 
‘‘eight-hour labor law,’’ to the effect that they should all 
stop work at four o’clock in the afternoon. It was hailed 
with enthusiasm and passed, all the boys voting for it 
and all the girls voting against it. [Laughter.] No 
sooner was it passed than one of the larger boys was 
startled by a remark of one of the girls as she passed 
out of the meeting, ‘‘You ain’t going to get no supper 
to-night.’’ [Laughter.] The possibility of such a situa- 
tion as that had never occurred to the youthful legis- 
lators, and two or three of the boys got together and 
decided to ask the president to veto the bill. Mr. George 
at that time was acting president, and so a deputation 
went to his house and asked him to veto the bill. But 
Mr. George, willing to let the citizens have the freedom 
to go wrong, promptly signed the bill, and it went into 
At four o’clock all the citizens dropped 
their tools, left their work, and came to the centre of 
the camp. There to their dismay they found the girls 
dressed in their best clothes, walking up and down the 
piazza, and no signs of any preparations for supper 
whatever. The girls were so anxious to obey the law 
that they decided not even to get supper for themselves. 
The boys waited till six o’clock, but still no supper. 
At 6.30 a notice was posted that a special meeting of 
the legislature would be held at 7 P.M., and before eight 
o'clock the eight-hour labor law was repealed. 

You will see by this little incident how the citizens 
of the Junior Republic manage their own affairs and 
how they learn by their own mistakes. | 

I see no reason why the men in our prisons should not 
be faced with just the conditions that practically obtain 
in the society outside and the conditions that the little 
citizens of the Junior Republic have to face. In the 
they 
are not safe to be let out in society. Then give them 
the choice, ‘‘Work or starve,’’ and no sentimentality 
about it either. It won’t take them long to decide. 
They will go to work to support life, and that is the first 
and essential reason why they should go to work. Then, 
if you pay them for their labor, as we pay our little 
citizens of the Republic, you will find them willing 
workers. I would also put the management of their 
affairs in their own hands. Then, if they break the law, 
they break their own laws. 

I will close by telling the story that Mr. Guild wished 
me to tell: it is apropos because this is the first time 
I have had the pleasure of facing an audience of the 
American Unitarian Association. 
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I once went up to the Republic; and in the sitting- 
room I noticed a new face, a young janitor,—a graduate 
of one of our institutions in New York City which shall 
be nameless. I incautiously left my overcoat in the 
room without removing the articles from the pocket. 
Luckily I did not have much in the pockets, but on leav- 
ing I found that a ten-cent piece and a couple of choc- 
olate tablets had disappeared. I told my loss to the 
young president of the Republic, and he said, ‘‘I know 
who took them: that new janitor is a crook.’’ They 
did not find the ten-cent piece and the chocolate on him; 
but the next time a coat was left in the room he was 
carefully watched, and the contents of a pocket book 
were found in his shoe, and he was arrested. When I 
went to the Republic again, I found him in prison and 
in stripes. There is no sentimentality about the prison 
there. I interviewed him, but he did not seem repent- 
ant. However, two days after I received this letter, 
‘Dear Mr. Osborne,—I am very sorry for the ten cents 
nag the chocolate: I will do better next time.”” [Laugh- 
ter, 


THE PRESIDENT.—The next and last speaker is the 
minister of the First Church in Boston. This church 
was founded in 1630, but Mr. Eells found it in 1898. 
He was a Presbyterian, the son of a Presbyterian min- 
ister, and lived many years in New Jersey: Naturally, 
coming from that State, he is a director of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

I have great pleasure in introducing to you Rev. 
James Eells. 

REV. JAMES EELLS. 


One of the gentlemen here on the platform said, upon 


the invitation of the committee, that he would like 


to have three seats. ‘‘Very well, I will try to get them,” 
said Mr. Guild; ‘‘but the truth is we have reserved seats 
on the platform this year for the directors of the Asso- 
ciation and their wives rather than for distinguished 
Unitarians. [Laughter.] If you feel your own hearts 
flutter, and wonder why you are not here and why others 
are here, you must remember that it is only by the cour- 
tesy of the committee that the directors of the Unita- 
rian Association face you, and not distinguished Uni- 
tarians. 

Reference has been made to the fact of the First 
Church in Boston being an old organization. In the 
beginning these men laid foundations, they were path- 
finders; and we have come along the paths which they 
blazed for us into this magnificent condition of the 
twentieth century. But the pathfinders are not only 
the great men whose names are written as with sun- 
flashes on the sky, much as we owe to those men whose 
names we all love and honor. There is a group of path- 
finders who have blazed the way for us, whose names per- 
haps have not yet come into your minds in that connec- 
tion. Who would have thought that Stephenson with 
his locomotive and Robert Fulton with his steamboat 
would be the ministers of a new covenant and make it 
possible for us in this day to be quick to the remedy 
and the help of the ends of the earth, until we have 
come to know the world to-day as one great, living, 
sentient thing! Who would have thought that the 
men who never cared a button about their theology, 
Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer, should have been 
the pioneers of modern theology and have led the world 
out into a conception of oneness and of power through 
oneness! We to-day, as Unitarians, inhabit a uni- 
verse which we have not made, but into which we have 
entered, and into the enjoyment of which we are invited 
‘by these great men who have labored and into whose 
labors we have entered. ; 
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One of the laws of this universe is the law of cohesion, 
by which every little atom and particle which goes to 
make up this planet of ours is held by the pull to the 
centre of the planet. That gives you individuality; 
that gives you coherence; that gives you integrity of 
power. But there is another law of the universe: it 
is the law by which this little planet goes swinging on 
without anything to rest on, swinging on in obedience 
to its magnificent love for the sun from whence it came. 
And that law is the law of attraction to that from whence 
we sprang. Thus we have the two laws of our spirit- 
ual nature,—love to God and love to man. 

That is why the Unitarian Church claims the allegiance 
of men and wins its way. It is not because Channing 
was a Unitarian, great as he was; it is not because Lowell 
and Emerson were Unitarians, great as they were; it 
is not because great men to-day are Unitarians. It 
is because the fundamental law of a human soul as God 
has made it is that that heart shall obey the highest 
it knows. 

And, when you find any denomination living like that, 
and moving out in humbleness to serve rather than to 
be served, then you find you are in line with what might 
be called a cosmic religion, then you find that you are 
in line with what men have seen to be the workings of 
God through stars, through suns, through cities, through 
nations, through men. And then you are coming to 
what the apostle called that manifestation of sonship 
whereby man claims honestly and in humility his son- 
ship to God and his obedience to God’s great universal 
law. Just as the pull of gravity is in every drop of 
wind-lifted spray, just as truly as it is in the heaving 
tides or the motionless currents below the tides, so in 
your heart and mine, if we love God and man, and for 
both consecrate ourselves, we shall feel the pull of the 
mightiest, which is love divine. 

That is why we are Unitarians. Is our business done 
yet? Is our Church through with its work? Is it 
time for us to ‘‘fold our tents like Arabs, and silently 
steal away”? If some other church, some other group 
of men, have found the truth that we rejoice in, they 
are men to rejoice with, not to get away from; they are 
men to thank God for, that we are standing out in God’s 
great sunshine with them. 

The trouble is that we are afraid to be really liberal. 
I believe that the most illiberal man I ever saw in my 
life was a man who was so bound up in loyal faith to 
his liberal creed that he was afraid to change it. That 
is conservatism: that is conservatism of the worst sort. 
I tell you, there have been more souls lost through a 
forgetting and a denial and an ignoring of great ideas 
than ever were lost by accepting them. Out on the 
great limitless expanse of God, open to the deeps beneath 
and the heights above, and God in the deeps and the 
heights, there is where the religious man of the twen- 
tieth century has got to go, and there is where the Uni- 
tarian, true to himself and his God and his neighbor, 
shall find himself at home. [Applause.] 


After the singing of the doxology, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham pronounced the benediction, and the meet- 
ing terminated. 


SE 


‘‘Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone,’’ sings 
Whittier. We must lend a hand to others before we can 
enter into its glories. When I was a child, a dear old 
servant of ours used to say, when I had given her any 
help in my small way, ‘‘Ah, my dear, a little help is 
worth a deal o’ pity.’ And that proverb has often 
‘‘pointed the way” ever since.—Marian Pritchard. 
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Literature. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Adolf Jiilicher. Translated by 


Janet Penrose Ward. With the prefatory 


note by Mrs. Humphry Ward. New York: | 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50-—This book 
was first published in German in 1894. This 
translation is made from the second edi- 
tion issued in 1900. The note by Mrs. Ward 
is an excellent indication of the nature of the 
book, because it shows that the writer of it 
has done what he set out to do, namely, 
to furnish the general public of intelligent and 
well-educated people who are not trained 
and professional theologians or Biblical crit- 
ics the history of the New Testament from 
its beginnings. So far as present knowl- 
edge allows, he shows the origin of each of 
the books of the New Testament, who 
wrote them, how they were written, why 
they were written, out of what materials 
they were composed if not wholly original, 
and under what circumstances the various 
Epistles’ were composed, Prof, Jiilicher 
represents the liberal side of the question 
as over against Dr. Theodore Zahn, the 
champion of orthodox criticism in Germany, 
He stands essentially with Harnack, who 
says of him, that, when he and Dr. Weiss 
agree, ‘“‘it is not necessary for any after- 
comer to reopen the question.”” Taking the 
twenty-seven books of the New Testament 
in what he conceives to be the order of their 
appearance in their present form, he gives a 
fair and lucid account, written from the point 
of view of common sense, of their origin 
He holds that between the first and the last 
of these documents there comes a full cen- 
tury of time. Between a.p, 50 and 70 we 
may have the ten Pauline Epistles, the 
““We documents” in the Book of Acts, the 
sayings of Jesus in Matthew, and the original 
source of the Book of Revelation, Between 
70 and 100 would come the three synoptics, 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the Apocalypse, and, it may be, 
the Book of Acts and 1 Peter. Then in 
the beginning of the second century come 
the Gospel of John, the three Epistles, Jude, 
the pastoral Epistles James and Peter. He 
finds the widest differences between the 
Greek of the Apocalypse and that of He- 
brews, and the mental atmosphere of the 
Apocalypse is totally different from that of 
Philemon, 1 Thessalonians, or the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. The Epistles of Paul and 
Acts he holds to be totally opposed to each 
other, like the Gospel of Mark and the Book 
of Revelation. Yet the early Church, in- 
sensible to these contrasts, put twenty-seven 
books written by at least twelve different 
authors into one volume, and then treated it 
from beginning to end as a single entity. He 
accounts for this fact by the statement 
that from its very birth Christianity was 
a book religion, The Christian religion 
possessed a divine book. The Old Testa- 
ment was accepted as an invaluable revela- 
tion of God to his people. To this was added 
the New Testament, and these became, 
wherever Christianity went, the charter of 
faith, devoutly received and never critically 
examined, An account of the canon and 
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the outward form of the text is brought down 
to modern times, and some account is given 
of the various manuscripts consulted by 
scholars, together with other versions, 
which give us the means of comparison and 
criticism. 


THE CHURCH AND YOUNG MEN. By 
Frank Graves Cressey, Ph.D. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.35 post- 
paid.—In outlining the organism of theolog- 
ical inquiries, Schleiermacher provided for 
a statistical exhibition of the inner and outer 
conditions of Christian society, The Ger- 
mans have not only such statistics, but 
scientific descriptions and analysis of the 
full moral and religious conditions of given 
areas and the actual operation and effi- 
ciency of the various church institutions. 
This is the growing department of Kirchen- 
kunde. Something like this has been at- 
tempted by F. G. Cressey for the limited 
field of societies of religious endeavor for 
young men in the United States. Infor- 
mation and opinions have been gath 
ered concerning Sunday-schools, institutional 
churches, young people’s. societies, and 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. The 
data thus obtained are here discussed. For 
example, opinions as to the causes for the 
failure of Sunday-schools to keep the young 
men are discussed, and practical advice 
is offered with regard to the organization 
and methods of schools. All who are inter- 
ested in the problem of winning young men 
and wage workers to religious associations 
will find the book of value. Nevertheless, 
the work is not done with special ability 
or acuteness. The opinions have been 
gathered by the ‘‘questionnaire method.” 
They read often like hasty, ill-considered 
judgments of persons with limited expe- 
rience, atid the omission of everything re- 
lating to the work of liberal religion in this 
field impairs the scientific value of the in- 
quiry. The author deals with the facts as 
one interested in the method of conversion 
rather than the method of Christian nurt- 
ure, and shows no knowledge of the histori- 
cal conflict of these methods or ability to 
reconcile them. These drawbacks do not, 
however, negative the value of the book as 
a bit of pioneer investigation. The first edi- 
tion is exhausted, and a second is now in 
press. 


RULERS OF KINGS. By Gertrude Ath- 
erton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—Mrs. Atherton does not hesitate 
to shove living kings from one square to 
another of her literary chessboard and to 
dispose of their kingdoms with a stroke of 
the pen, True to her American instincts 
she places the New Yorker, backed by his 
wealth, above the representatives of Haps- 
burgs or Hohenstauffens, and the destinies 
of nations lie in his open hand. If the 
writer were any one but Mrs. Atherton, one 
would suspect, as soon as the scene changes 
from America to Europe, that the book 
would prove to be a capital satire on the 
American idea that Wealth can do anything; 
but on the contrary there is not a hint of 
satire from the first page to the last, In 
spite of the interest one takes in the suc- 
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cessive steps of the subjugation of the Aus- 
trian emperor (who is provided here with a 
daughter in order that the rich American 
may have a suitable bride), the most inter- 
esting part of the book is also the simplest,— 
namely, the story of Fessenden Abbott’s 
education and training, brought up in the 
heart of the Adirondacks, unconscious that 
he is the heir of uncounted millions, 


OLD-TIME SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
By Clifton Johnson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2 net.—Any one who is 
old enough to remember old-time schools 
and school-books may find herein specimens 
of all the literature which ever pleased, 
bored, or instructed him in his youth. The 
author seems to have made a thorough study 
of the old school-house, the methods of 
instruction, and the text-books that were 
used, especially during the last century. 
Scores of forgotten books have been hunted 
down, and ample extracts with the original 
illustrations in fac-simile give a+ bird’s-eye 
view of the schools and school-books which 
served to fit the parents and grandparents 
of this generation to do their work in the 
world. Either the discipline of the schools 
was more rigid than it is in our time or the 
boys were more difficult to control; for we 
find not only ample provision made for their 
punishment, but also the whipping-post, 
sometimes within the school-house and 
sometimes erected in front of it. For the 
boys and girls of this generation this book 
ought to furnish much amusement and in- 
struction. Skilfully used, it ought to draw 
from the elders of the family many interest- 
ing reminiscences. 


WHITTIER LAND. By Samuel T. Pick- 
ard. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 
net.—Mr. Pickard, the well-informed biog- 
rapher of the poet, has designed this slender 
volume to meet the needs of the many 
pilgrims who make their way to Whittier 
shrines year by year. He gives a map of 
“Whittier Land,’ on which are marked 
thirty-three localities connected either with 
the poet or his poems, Haverhill, Merri- 
mac, Amesbury, and Salisbury are included. 
The first two divisions of the book give mem- 
ories and explain allusions connected with 
Haverhill and Amesbury and contain some 
good new anecdotes. The ‘third chapter on 
“Whittier’s Sense of Humor” shows the 
lovable, familiar side of the poet that was 
revealed by the Gail Hamilton correspond- 
ence; and the final chapter gives nearly a 
score of fugitive poems, never before col- 
lected. Among these is a curious reminder 
of the excitement and folly of the anti- 
Masonic party seventy years or more ago. 
Illustrations add much to the general inter- 
est of the book, which is, as has been seen, 
much more than a guide-book of localities 
for the use of the tourist. 


Day BEFORE YESTERDAY.—By Sara An- 
drew Shafer. New York: The Macmillan 
Company.—This charming study of child- 
life in a village takes its place with The 
Golden Age and other similar books that set 
one back into a half-forgotten childhood 
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and start the reader dreaming of early 
friends and experiences and desires. Rachel 
is all the more natural because of her pro- 
pensity to get into trouble, and her fears and 
sins and repentances and joys are much 
more interesting and absorbing than most 
of the knightly quests or hairbreadth escapes 
that find themselves put between covers. 


LATER ADVENTURES OF WEE MACGREE- 
cor. By J. J. Bell. New York: Harper 
& Brothers—The small Scotch laddie is 
another real boy in literature, photographed 
from life and proving, were any such proof 
needed, that he differs in none of the essen- 
tials from his American cousin. The dia- 
lect presents few difficulties in the way of 
understanding his mental processes, which 
are always logical even if they do not take 
the direction desired by his elders. Mac- 
greegor has no startling adventures, unlikely 
to fall to the share of ordinary boys; and 
the book is entirely free from the exagger- 
ation not easily avoided in. such chronicles. 


Three Books of Humor. 


Harper & Brothers publish three books 
which an Englishman would consider him- 
self justified in accepting as American humor 
up to date. They are funny by malice 
aforethought, by deliberate intention, and 
have little in common with that gentle, 
apparently unpremeditated way of looking 
at matters in an unexpected light for which 
some readers prefer to keep the word 
“humor.” Mark Twain does not do him- 
self justice in Ex’racts from Adam’s Diary. 
The parts that are really funny are hurt 
by their connection with the parts that are 
not. When Eve goes about naming things 
“because they look like it,” we are willing 
to laugh; but, when Adam philosophizes 
about the baby or complains that Eve talks 
too much, the humor creaks with a sense of 
effort ($1.00). The Inventions of the Idiot 
($1.25) is of course by Jolin Kendrick Bangs, 
whose Idiot has an international reputation 
already. In this volume he has all sorts 
of plans for improving the condition of the 
world in general. There is considerable 
sense mixed up with the fun-making, as when 
the Idiot discourses on children. It needs 
all the clever irony and observation in 
George Ade’s Breaking into Society ($1.00) 
to make good the apparently insignificant 
obstacle of the capital letters. Doubtless 
the same effort would be required from read- 
ers of German were all the nouns suddenly 
begun with small letters, so stern a tyrant 
is custom in such matters. One feels like 
saying to Mr. Ade: “‘Yes, that was very 
funny in the beginning; but now let us see 
how the fables read without the capitals. 
Surely they do not need capitals as a trade- 
mark.” After all, books that are inten- 
tionally funny must depend on the psycho- 
logical moment for genuine appreciation. 
In their case the time and the place must 
be right to make the trio complete. Yet 
each of these books is good ‘‘to have in the 
house”’ against the day of need which is 
sure to come, and there is more than one 
good laugh awaiting their readers. 
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Miscellaneous. Books Received. 


From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
A Case of Sardines. By Charles Poole Cleaves. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
A ‘l'exas Matchmaker. By Andy Adams. $1.50. 
The Penobscot Man. By Fannie Hardy Eckstorm. 


$r.25. 4 ; 
Francis Parkman. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. $1.10 


The yellow covers of the Macmillan Paper 
Novel Series will doubtless become familiar 
this summer on hotel piazzas and in the 
cats. The series is planned to include some 
of the strongest and most popular books that 
have been published in recent years, begin- 


$1.25. 


net. , 
Centenary Edition: Ralph Waldo Emerson, Letters and 
Social Aims. $1.75. 


Hi 4 aa eiy Jicte Poems. 3 : 
eles with The Verguman by Owen Wister, English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Cambridge Edi- 
and followed by Calumet K, The Choir In-| tion. $3. 


From E.H. Bacon & Co., Boston. 
Wellesley Stories. By Grace Louise Cook. $1.25. 
From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The Second Mrs. Jim. By Stephen Conrad. §r. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Religion. Its Origin and Forms. By J. A. Macculloch, 
Calumet “K.” By Merwin-Webster. 25 cents. 

The Heart of Rome. By Francis Marion Crawford. 25 
cents. 
The American City. By Delos F. Wilcox. $1.25 net. 
From Harper & Bros., Mew York. 
The Son of Light Horse Harry. By James Barnes. 


visible, and Crawford’s Heart of Rome. 
The books are well printed, and may be 
held in the hand and read with more com- 
fort than books of the stiff binding. They 
are sold for 25 cents each. 


A new edition of Lessing’s Minna von 
Barnhelm is brought out by Ginn & Co. It 
has been edited with notes and vocabulary | 
by R, A. von Minekwitz and Anne Crombie 
Wilder. ‘This delightful comedy is perhaps 
as well known to Americans as anything 
written in German, and its use in college | 
work does not blunt its interest. Another 
issue in this International Modern Language 
Series is Gerstaecker’s Germelshausen, a| H 
story about the sunken city which suffered | T he Double arvest 
an interdict from the pope early in the thir- | 
teenth century, and which reappears upon | 
earth for the space of. twenty-four hours | 
once every hundred years. 


$1.2 7 
The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland. By Michael Davitt. 

$2.50 net. ‘ 
The Light of the Star. By Hamlin Garland. $1 so. 
Kings and Queens I Have Known. By Helene Vaca- 

resco. $2 net. 

From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

Sermonettes. By J. L. Jacobson van Hemert. 


AND 


The publications of Ginn & Co. have be- 
come standard text-books, and it seems as 
if everything had been done for the young 
scholar or the older student to make his way 
interesting and plain before him. An 
Elementary American Flistory, prepared by 
David H. Montgomery, is a short, continu- . ; 
ous narrative history of our country, suited Afnzster of the Second Unstarian Soctely in 
to the wants of elementary pupils. The Browkly#, Ne¥, 
attention of the pupil is centred on such 
events as have primary interest and impor- 
tance; and, when such events have been 
shaped by the action of some well-known 
man, it is plainly indicated. Illustrative | 
incidents, such as a child remembers when | 
he has forgotten everything else, are wisely | 
included, Such important events as the 
Missouri Compromise, the deepening of the 
Mississippi at New Orleans, and the Behring 
Sea arbitration are described in a few simple 
words, but with a clearness that makes the 
matter plainer than expositions often written 
for older thinkers, A Primary Arithmetic, | 
recently issued by the same _ publishers, 
has been prepared by David Eugene Smith 
of Columbia University. It is arranged 
according to the latest approved methods. 
In the selection of problems Mr. Smith has 
replaced purely artificial examples by such 
as are supposed to appeal naturally to the 
interest of children in primary grades. 
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Now ready: 


1. The Infinity of Man. 
2. A Positive Religion. 

3. Education and Religion. 

4. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 
5. The Rock of Ages. 
6 
7 
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The Magazines. 


Men of To-morrow will henceforth be known 
as Young Americans. It aims to be a 
monthly magazine that covers all the inter- 
ests of up-to-date young people. It offers 
prizes for amateur photography, literature, 
drawing, advertisement writing, and origi- 
nal humor, and the lists of prize winners 
show that it has many competitors. The}|SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


= . ¥ Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Howe.t, 
price of the magazine is fifty cents a year. ro Czar St., Toronto, Can. 


. Herbert Spencer. 
. The Light of Men. 
. Life’s Constant Good. 
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Bloom Time. 


The silver buds are on the fir, 
The sweet is on the balm, 

The orchards blossom white and slow, 
And through the scented calm 

The wild thrush-poet lifts to God 
His pure and lyric psalm. 


The dogwood hangs her velvet stars 
The alder deeps within ; 

A brook draws down the forest ways 
Its laughter, sweet and thin ; 

And woodland minstrels blithely play 
Flute, pipe, and violin. 


It is the perfect blossom time, 
The bloom of heart and year ; 
The earth aches with its rapture song ; 
The wind-bells, sweet and clear, 
Ring one low word that every heart 
Throbs full and strong to hear. 
—Ella Higginson. 


For the Christian Register. 
Her Little Sisters. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“T’m afraid you will have trouble with 
her.” 

Stella’s Aunt Emily said it to the teacher 
the first day she brought Stella to school. 

“Oh, I hope not,” said Miss Ray. ‘There 
are different ways of managing little ones, 
you know.” 

“I hope you may find the right way.” 
But Aunt Emily looked doubtful. ‘She 
is idle and careless and self-willed. Her 
mother has been ill for a long time, and she 
has had very little training.” 

Stella had seen her aunt speaking to. Miss 
Ray and had guessed that it might be about 
her. 

“Tf Aunt Emily’s saying I’m a bad girl, 
I will be,’ she made up her mind within 
her small self. 

And for two days the foolish little girl 
tried hard to show how naughty she could 
be and how much trouble she could give. 
She did not study, she played tricks on those 
who did, she whispered and laughed aloud. 
At the end of the second day Miss Ray said 
to her:— 

“You can stay after school with me a 
little while.” 

So Stella stayed, and in the quiet of the 
school-room, alone with her teacher, found 
it less easy to keep up her spirit of ill-doing. 
Miss Ray had her recite a little and write 
a little, which last she did without splash- 
ing ink all over the page as she had done 
before. 

“Sign your name at the end,” Miss Ray 
said, and Stella did so. Then they went 
out and walked toward home. 

“Do you know what your pretty name 
means?’ asked Miss Ray. 

“No,” said Stella. 

“There is one of your little sisters up 
there.” 

“Where ?”’ asked Stella in surprise. 
I haven't any little sisters.” 

Miss Ray pointed to where, through the 
gathering twilight of the winter day, the 
first star was shining. 

“Stella means a star. 
duty of a star? 


“Why, 


Now, what is the 
I mean what do stars do?’ 


ing at us. 


to speak to us. 
‘I like you and I’d like to do something for 
you. 
twinkle, 
us here to do. 
the very best I can. Every little twink 
means that I’m thinking lovingly of you 
and hope that I’m helping you, for I can 
do nothing but shine.’” 


the star. 
like merry smiles beaming down on her. 
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“Shine ?”’ said Stella. 

“Ves. See it up there, smiling and beam- 
I like stars.” 

“So do I,” said Stella. 

“They twinkle at us as if they wanted 
I can fancy one saying: 


But I can’t do anything but just 


twinkle. That is what God set 
So I’m going to twinkle 


Stella laughed a little as she looked at 
Sure enough, the twinkles seemed 


“TI wonder,” went on Miss Ray, “if that 


star and others of your little sisters ever 
wish they were little girls. 
know, little girls can do more than stars 
can,—oh, 
has made them so they can. 


Because, you 


so much more,—because God 
They can 
twinkle, twinkle, in their homes; and every 
twinkle can be a bright smile or a loving 
word or something to help some one. Just 
think of the happiness of being a star in 
a dear home.” 

“Oh, I never, never thought about it 
before,’ said Stella. ‘Nobody told me 
my ntlame was a star. I haven’t twinkled 
a bit, Miss Ray.” 

“But you can begin now, dear.” They 
were at Stella’s gate now, and Miss Ray 
kissed her and left her. Stella looked up. 

“There’s another—and another. Oh, 
more coming all the time, so many, many 
of them, and all twinkling! O you dear 
little stars, I wonder if you do really and 
truly love me! I’m going to be good, so 
you can.’ And Stella whispered it, for 
fear any but the stars might hear. ‘I’m 
going to—be a star myself. I will. I will, 
But I wouldn’t tell anybody but you.” 

Stella went in and did not scowl when 
Aunt Emily, having been uneasy about her, 
made many inquiries as to what had kept 
her, adding that she hoped it would do her 
some good. She caught sight through a 
muslin curtain of a star peeping down on 
her and twinkling as if it would like to say, 
“Don’t you forget about being a star, Stella.” 
And it seemed so funny, the having this 
little secret with the stars and being a star 
herself, that she laughed as she went in 
to her mother. 

Yesterday she had gone to her with a tale 
of woe. She did not like school. She did 
not like the teacher. She did not like the 
girls. She could not learn the lessons. 
She hated to be still. But now she drew 
up a little chair and sat with her head on 
mamma’s lap, and told her how nicely she 
had done after school, and she was going 
to do just so all day in school. 

And she kept her promise. The stars 
were not shining by day, but she knew 
they were somewhere and might be looking 
at her. She felt that she had given them 
a promise and must keep it. After two 
or three days Miss Ray held her hand as 
she wished her good-night, saying :— 

“I think your little sisters, the stars, must 
be getting proud of you.”’ And it was not 
long before she heard Aunt Emily saying :— 
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“What a good thing that we sent her 
to school!” And mamma squeezed her 
tight in her arms, saying :— 

“She’s a blessed little comfort! I al- 
ways knew she meant to be a good girl.” 

Stella laughed to herself as she thought, 
“It is because I am a star, and nobody 
knows it.” 

She took special care to speak gently 
instead of with the old petulance. ‘‘If stars 
could speak—poor little things, how sad 
that they can’t!—they would always speak 
softly.” She took care to be helpful when 
a chance came in her way, to let others take 
the lead. She tried to do her best in school, 
and to be patient in doing things she did not 
like, still always carrying with her a thought 
of the stars. 

“They have to stay up there all the 
time. They can’t ever come down and 
play with me and have a good time. How 
tired they must be of it! But they keep 
on twinkling, twinkling, all the same. I 
wonder if they think everything I do is 
a twinkle.” 

And, as the little maiden trained herself 
in ways sweet and lovely, any one who 
stopped to think of it might have seen the 
heaven-light shining from her eyes while 
she still kept up her little secret between 
herself and the stars. 

“I am a star too, but nobody knows it 
but you.” 

As the winter passed away the stars did 
not peep out so early, but some were so 
bright that she could make out their twinkle 
almost before the summer twilight settled 
down. She looked for them one evening 
when, after supper, she was going to see 
one of her little friends who lived at the 
edge of the town; but the sky: was too bright 
with the afternoon sun, She stopped to 
speak to a very small girl who seemed to 
be going the wrong way. 

“Where are you going, Elsie? Did your 
mamma say you might come away out here 
by yourself?” 

“Goin’ to gra’ma’s,’”’ said the little one. 

“But you are too little to be going all 
alone.” 

“Mamma’s coming.” 

So Stella went on and thought no more 
of the little one until, on her way home at 
dark, she met Elsie’s brother, a morsel one 
size larger than Elsie. He was crying. 

“Elsie’s lost,” he said. “Mamma and 
Aunt Emma and all are gone to look for her.”’ 

“Where are they gone?” asked Stella. 

“Way over that way’’— j 

He ran on, and Stella stopped a moment 
to think. Right here she had seen the little 
truant as she crossed a pasture lot toward 
a strip of woods not more than an hour 
and a half ago. 

“She must have gone into the woods.” 
Stella looked toward them. She was per- 
haps the only one who knew that Elsie 
had strayed this way. 

“I ought to go after her. But, oh, it’s 
getting so dark! But—there are the stars’’— 

They winked and blinked and twinkled 
and beamed on her. How easy it was to 
fancy them looking with kindly, loving 
eyes. Stella climbed the bars into the past- 
ure and ran up the slope, calling Elsie. No 
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little voice answered. How dark the woods 
looked as she drew near them! She knew 
that the house of Elsie’s grandmother lay 
beyond, only about a quarter of a mile; 
but how could she make herself go into 
those shadows! She looked up. 

“You're looking at me, you dear stars. 
You think I ought to do it because I’m 
your little sister. I will. I will.” 

She ran under the trees, her voice sound- 
ing strange and trembly as she called for 
Elsie. 

Deeper the darkness grew. She could 
scarcely see where she stepped. But once 
in a while she could see one of the twink- 
ling, friendly eyes above through the trees. 
“What would they think of me if I should 
give up?” 

She held herself bravely, but caught her 
breath with a gasp of relief as at length 
she came out into the open near the house 
of Elsie’s grandmother. The naughty little 
stray was there and quite ready to go home 
with Stella. 

It was not at all hard to go back through 
the woods holding tightly the plump little 
hand. And, when she brought Elsie to her 
frightened mother, Stella felt that she would 
gladly go twice as far in the dark if it would 
make any two people so happy. 

It was no use, Stella found, as she went 
home, to try to keep her precious secret 
from mamma, She told her of her little 
star sisters, adding, as she finished her story 
of the search for Elsie :— 

“TI knew they were watching me all the 
time.” 

“O my little daughter,’—mamma held 
her close in her arms,—‘‘it is the loving Lord 
who watches you through the stars. And 
he looks at me every day through your dear 
bright eyes, for they are my stars.’ 


Mosquito Hawks. 


Last year, one hot night, when my little 
niece Mary was visiting me, she came run- 
ning into the house with her hands over her 
ears, and a scared look on her face. 

“Oh!” she cried, ‘‘there are so many 
darning-needles a-flying around in front of 
the barn that I don’t dare to stay out!” 

“What is it you think the darning-needles 
will do to you?” I asked. 

“I’m afraid they will fly into my ears!”’ 
she said. ‘‘People say they will.” 

I did not laugh at my little niece. I re- 
membered well that when I was a little 
girl we used to believe that darning-needles 
would get into our ears, and we would hold 
our hands over them, tight and close, when- 
ever we saw one, until it had flown off; only 
we used to call them “spindles.” 

“Tf you were a mosquito,’ I said, ‘“‘you 
might be worried; but little girls are safe. 
But I will go out with you.” 

I espied a dragon-fly almost at once, 
poised on the clothes-line, as we were cruss- 
ing the yard,—a “‘darning-needle” is nothing 
more nor less than a dragon-fly. ‘‘Let us 
stop and take a look at this one,’’ I said. 

But Mary held back, as if afraid. 

I drew her nearer. ‘‘See how pretty it is!” 
Isaid. It was pretty! It hada noble head 
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and a beautiful dark-red body, and delicate 
transparent lace wings, two pairs, with 
red spots on the front edges. 

“He has something in his mouth, eating 
it,” said Mary. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“A gnat perhaps, or a mosquito. Some 
people call the darning-needles ‘mosquito 
hawks’ because they catch so many small 
insects. That probably is why you saw 
so many near the barn: they were after the 
mosquitos that come flying around the cows.”’ 

We walked out toward the barn; and, as 
we came near, Mary asked if I couldn’t 
hear their wings clatter. 

I could hear them ‘‘clatter’’: those trans- 
parent wings of theirs are very stiff and dry, 
almost like isinglass. 

We went on down to the meadow. In the 
little brook there the water was very still: 
there was not enough of it to run. Dozens 
of beautiful. darning-needles were hovering 
and flying over the smooth surface in chase 
of the countless mosquitos: their flight was 
very graceful, like a dance. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mary suddenly, ‘‘did 
you see that white one?” 

I never had seen a white dragon-fly before 
—it was the purest white too. Near to 
the lovely creature darted another, of the 
brightest, deepest blue. 

We followed their graceful winding move- 
ments a long time. 

“How would you like to keep a mosquito 
hawk book?” I asked Mary. 

“How could I?” inquired she. 

“Well,” I said, ‘“we can come down here 
to: the brook and study them; and, every 
time we get a near view of a fine one, we'll 
notice what color it is, and how the wings 
are marked, and the color of its eyes; and 
then we’ll write down a description of it 
in our mosquito-hawk book. I suspect we 
shall be surprised to find how many kinds 
there are! They all seem to have different- 
colored bodies and different markings on 
their wings; in fact, they appear to be a very 
rainbow-y crowd. Some of them have eyes 
that look like jewels—such beautiful eyes! 
and such varying shapes of bodies and wings!” 

“J think a darning-needle book would be 
a very nice kind of a needle-book!’’ my little 
niece laughed. ‘‘And I don’t feel a bit 
afraid of mosquito hawks now!”—Susan 
Brown Robbins, in Little Folks. 


Her Composition. 


Little Zelda was seven years old, and 
wrote many compositions at school; but one 
was treasured by parents and teachers that 
she might read it when she was older. The 
subject was a difficult one,—‘‘What is a 
Fable?” 

“Why,” she said to her teacher, ‘I know 
a fable when I see it, but I don’t know what 
it is when I have to say it. It seems very 
strange indeed. Must my composition be 
long?” 

“Oh, no; short, by all means,’’ answered 
the teacher. “Only tell what a fable is. 
You have been reading them. Now simply 
tell in your own language what a fable is, 
that is all.” 

Zelda seemed quite puzzled; but mamma 
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smiled and told her as an encouragement 
that, when she had written her composition, 
she should have a coral necklace. 

“O mamma, I shall try very hard. I shall 
think and think and think until I think it 
out.” She wished for the coral necklace 
very much, but she also wished to please 
her mother. | 

After a time of deep thought and hard 
study, she brought her composition tri- 
umphantly to her teacher, and said:—_ 

“There is my composition. It was hard, 
but I have told exactly—just exactly—what 
a fable is, as you told me to do. I read over 
my book of fables and found out all about 
them.” 

The teacher took the composition from 
the little girl’s hands and read it. - It had 
one great merit: it was quite short. It 
read, ‘‘A fable is a place where animals talk, 
which also they never do so.” 

The grown people laughed very much 
when they read it, but she won the coral 
necklace because mamma knew she had 
tried.—Brace Baxter in Youth's Companion. 


A Pet Rat. 


I once had for a pet a white rat which 
was very cunning and mischievous. One 
day when papa and I were going to town, 
we stopped at a neighbor’s on business. 

Mr. S. and papa were discussing their 
business affairs when Mr. S. began laugh- 
ing and asked papa, ‘‘What is that thing?” 
Papa looked around, and there was that 
rat sitting on the seat beside him as con- 
tented as could be. It had been in papa’s 
pocket. I had to carry it to town, and get 
a box to bring it home in. 

I kept the rat in a cage, but it always 
managed to get out and gnaw the clothing. 
One day my sister and I were about five 
miles from home when I felt something in 
my sleeve. It kept running up and down 
my sleeve, and frightened me so that I slipped 
off my jacket, and out jumped the rat and 
ran under the wheel and was killed instantly. 
How it got into my jacket and remained 
there so long without my knowing it 
is a mystery to this day— Mabel Voegele, in 
Christian Endeavor W orld. 


When Little Willie L. first heard the bray- 
ing of a mule in the South, he was greatly 
frightened; but, after thinking a minute, he 
smiled at his fear, saying, ‘‘Mamma, just 
hear that poor horse wiv the whooping- 
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Good News, 


Two Days at Gettysburg. 


In this pleasant weekly communication 
with friends whom I seldom see, if ever, 
there is a certain satisfaction in letting them 
know from time to time where I am and 
what I am doing. And they have that 
great privilege that they can read or forbear 
as they will. After two days at Gettysburg, 
with all the tender associations of the annual 
decoration of the graves of soldiers, I cannot 
indeed pretend to tell all we have seen or 
learned; but perhaps I may induce others, 
who have never seen this historic point, to 
visit it and study the history for themselves. 
What I have seen I have seen under peculiar 
advantages. And any man who remem- 
bers those days of trial is glad to renew his 
associations with them, and, if he can, to 
pass along the impressions of forty years ago 
to the younger generations. 

I met in Washington at the same moment 
a gentleman who served on the Confederate 
side, Senator Daniel of Virginia, and Gen, 
O. O. Howard, an old friend, who had com- 
mand of our army before Gen. Meade’s 
arrival on the second day of the battle. We 
all thought that President Roosevelt was 
to be here on Decoration Day, as, in fact, 
he has been. And we there agreed to meet 
here, if we could, on that day. Gen. How- 
ard and I have been able to come. Indeed 
I stood by his side on Round Top, while 
my friend, Gen. Sickles, pointed out the 
interesting spots in that historic locality 
to President Roosevelt. 

We arrived here Saturday night, and 
were received at once with the most cordial 
and charming hospitality. To spend forty- 
eight hours in the midst of a large circle 
of friends, all eager to give you pleasure and 
to meet your wishes, is anywhere a great 
satisfaction. How much more so when one 
is renewing the memories of one of the great 
events of history, in the midst of the sur- 
roundings of the place where they trans- 
pired! 

Sunday, our first day, was a day out of 
heaven, as I am fond of saying,—one of the 
“rare days” of May and June. We saw 
the immense congregation of the Presby- 
terian church, including many of the stu- 
dents and professors of the college and the 
Lutheran Seminary. ‘These institutions are 
well equipped with handsome buildings and 
bodies of competent professors. ‘They seem 
to fulfil with spirit, for the State and neigh- 
borhood, the important. duty. which our 
system puts into the hands of the smaller col- 
leges. It is a duty for which the large 
universities, with their field necessarily so 
wide, can hardly prepare. In a lovely ride, 
as the day closed, 1 was able to correct some 
of the impressions, almost all of them, as 
I may say, wrong, which forty years of read- 
ing, away from the scene, had given me of 
the great battle. 

Without making of this a letter of military 
instruction, in which I might not be wholly 
successful, I may say that it is well for every- 
body to understand that on this occasion 
the Southern army, under Lee, was march- 
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ing toward the South from the Northand West, 
and the Northern army, which met them at 
Gettysburg, was advancing from the South 
toward the North. Get this fairly fixed in 
your mind, and it makes everything else 
more intelligible. Lee wished to attack 
the city of Washington. This city was 
well defended on the south by the Potomac 
River and by the fortifications which the 
traveller still sees there. But on its north 
it had no such defences. Lee’s plan, there- 
fore, was to cross the Potomac, far to the 
west of Washington, to cross the narrow 
neck of Maryland into Pennsylvania, and 
from that quarter to move southward upon 
the city. He was wholly successful in occu- 
pying Southern Pennsylvania to the west 
of the Susquehanna. The bridges over that 
river were destroyed, so that, if he had 
proposed to attack Philadelphia from the 
west, he was, for the time at least, prevented. 
In fact, he turned south or south-east, col- 
lecting the different corps of an army of 
eighty thousand men for his march upon 
Washington, which is distant from Gettys- 
burg only about seventy-five miles. The 
advance of this great command reached the 
village of Gettysburg on the 1st of July, 
and just outside of that town, on the north, 
met the advancing corps of Meade’s army 
as they arrived from the South. 

No one said so to me, but I suppose that on 
both sides the meeting was in some sense 
a surprise; that is, that neither of the leaders 
of the advance, either of the Confederate 
army or of the Union army, knew exactly 
where their antagonists were. In fact, the 
Union troops were on four different roads, 
working their way north, and the Confeder- 
ate troops were on Seven different roads 
which meet at or near Gettysburg from the 
northand northwest. Theencountersof these 
different columns, orheads of columns, as they 
met make the series of battles of the 1st 
of July. In one of those encounters Gen. 
Reynolds, the Northern officer highest in 
rank, was killed. Gen. Howard became 
the commander of the Union army in his 
place. The corps which had arrived were 
far outnumbered by the enemy, and Howard 
occupied the evening and the night by plac- 
ing them on the high grounds to the south 
of the town, of which the advanced hill, 
forming the centre of his position, is the ‘‘Cem- 
etery Hill” of history. Cemetery Hill was its 
name then, when it was the site of a beauti- 
ful rural cemetery. This cemetery is now 
greatly enlarged, and is the burial place 
of thousands upon thousands of soldiers, 
named and not named, who were killed on 
that fatal day. 

The 2d of July and the 3d of July, 1863, 
were spent in the attacks by the Confederate 
army on various points of the Union line,— 
its right wing, its left wing, or its centre,— 
and in efforts to flank it on either side by 
the Confederate cavalry. Between the 
cavalry battles on the two flanks is a dis- 
tance of seven miles or more. Between 
the actions where the Confederate infantry 
attempted to storm the Union breastworks, 
or other defences, from the right to the left, 
is as much five miles. According as you 
number these encounters, on the 2d and 3d 
of July, there may be said to have been 
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eight battles, or even twenty, fiercely and 
bravely fought, but always resulting in the 
failure of the Confederate attacks. 


On reading what I have written, I see I 
have made the mistake which ‘‘our own cor- 
respondent” of Argus-eyed press is apt to 
make; that is to say, I have supposed my 
reader to have been as ignorant as I. 

I now will return to my effort to let this 
reader understand the interests, not of the 
second day of July, 1863, but of Decoration 
Day, the 30th of May, 1904. Forty-one 
years after the battle fifty thousand of us 
have met here, to dress with flowers the 
graves of the men who died for their country 
then. The President’s party arrived by 
way of Penmar as early as half-past eight. 
The committee had arranged that they 
should take a rapid survey of the region 
covered by the first battle at once. This 
survey having been finished by ten o’clock, 
the same party, without leaving their car- 
riages, spent two hours in visiting. the more 
important points of the battles of the second 
and third day’s fighting. On this ride, as 
I have said, it was my good fortune to be 
on Round Top with Gen. Howard and Gen. 
Sickles when, in few words, they explained 
to President Roosevelt the details of. the 
encounters which took place within sight of 
that summit. The commission appointed 
by the general government has laid out a 
fine series of roads, or boulevards, which 
make it easy to drive from one point of 
interest to another. 

We all returned to the village for lunch, 
and at about two o’clock everybody met 
at the station prepared at Cemetery Hill 
for the President’s address of the afternoon. 
He was escorted by a picturesque troop of 
cavalry and of artillery. They were, by the 
way, in the khaki uniform, which is not yet 
familiar to the eye of us civilians. 

The throng of people who had by this 
time assembled to see the President and 
to hear his address was enormous, and, to 
me, very surprising. Gettysburg is a town 
of hardly twenty-five hundred people. It is 
laid out in the fashion of Pennsylvania and 
the Middle States, with a public square in 


the middle, from which roads radiate in 
every direction. Wherever any public 


function was in progress the crowds of 
enthusiastic people, orderly, patient, full 
of life and pleasure, were most interesting. 
The numbers are of course beyond estimate; 
for people changed their position again and 
again, the day being perfect for outdoor life 
until the afternoon. Every sort of wagon 
brought people in from the farms for twenty 
miles around. And no factory town of a 
hundred thousand people in New England 
would have apparently more people in the 
streets than there seemed to be here. I 
should say that fully fifty thousand people 
were in attendance somewhere or other. 
When one knows, however, that one thou- 
sand of these people had come from Washing- 
ton seventy-five miles away, he has a better 
understanding of what made up this en- 
thusiastic assembly, 

A well-designed platform for speaking, 
covered fortunately in part, received the 
President and his party. Exquisite green- 
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sward, shaded with their lovely maples, 
made an audience-ground which received 
thousands upon thousands. Unfortunately 
just before the President began to speak, the 
drops, which had given fair token of what 
was coming, multiplied into a raging shower. 
But his audience bravely remained till the 
end of his address, as if indifferent to rain. 

As your readers ought to know before 
this time, it was anything but a superficial 
address of congratulation. As Mr. Roose- 
velt is apt to do, he went entirely beneath 
the surface of things, and stated and dis- 
cussed the general principles on which the 
republic stands while it stands, and with- 
out which it is nowhere and _ nothing. 
People listened from beginning to end, as 
those who knew that they were hearing what 
was worth hearing, which owed its worth 
not to external circumstance nor time nor 
place, but to the spirit of a man who was led 
to speak of the realities. 

I see I have not said that the famous 
Marine Band was in attendance. I could 
not but remember that sixty years ago, 
when I was talking to one who was perhaps 
a grandfather of some one in this band, 
I told him that the Marine Band would out- 
live the necessity for the Marine Corps, and 
would continue to exist so that it might give 
life to the holidays of the nation. Thou- 
sands of children, garlanded with flowers, 
decorated the thousands of memorial stones 
which mark the graves of the dead known 
and unknown. 

The occasion was attended by gentlemen 
and ladies of distinction from every quarter. 
Goy. Pennypacker, whom I heard called, 
by one who had a right to speak, the most 
sagacious and reliable governor of the State 
since Benjamin Franklin was its president, 
introduced the President in a speech apt, 
indeed, for its memories. He was himself 
one of the boys of the emergency band, 
who were among the earliest, forty-one years 
ago, to meet the invaders. A_ beautiful 
bronze statue of a boy with his gun running 
northward is the first of the series of statues 
which one sees as he visits the Southern 
battlefield. I told him that future ages 
would regard the statue as a portrait of 
him in his boyhood. The day was one of 
supreme interest to all of us who were fort- 
unate enough to be present. So no more 
at present from 

Yours truly, 
Epwarp E. Hate. 


Black Ink. 


So far as I remember, for ten years the 
Register is the only advocate of black ink. 

Task in your columns, therefore, to know if 
something cannot be done about it. Could 
there not be forty-five societies in forty-five 
States with a head centre in Washington, 
two vice-head centres, three corresponding 
secretaries, and four treasurers? The object 
of this society should be to make people 
write with black ink on white paper instead 
of with water slightly inked. Ink costs very 
little. Could there not be, perhaps, a sink- 
ing fund which might be called an inking 
fund? Sourp. 
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Che Anniversaries. 


The Western Conference. 


BY REV. W. M. BACKUS, 


It is my pleasant lot to-day to speak of 
our cause as represented in the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley by the churches of the Western 
Conference whose secretary I have the honor 
to be. To you of New England the region 
that I represent is missionary, It is this 
to you partly because of tradition that 
reaches back to early pioneer days and 
largely because to our denomination it still 
presents the aspect of a missionary field. 
Again, as you who dwell in the East travel 
through our Central West and view it from 
a car window, it seems rough and rude 
because many stretches of it seem unculti- 
vated, given over to nettle and brier, and 
the little villages through which you pass, 
with their cardboard houses and _ stores, 
and the little frame station house, straggling 
streets, and unkempt yards, seem so differ- 
ent from your own park-like country and 
well-kept towns as to seem barbarous indeed, 
And you are right in thinking that we are 
pioneers; for, though the first wave has 
broken far to the westward of us, we are 
pioneers in the sense that we live in a coun- 
try in the making. Our West is pioneer in 
the sense that it is still meeting new condi- 
tions and is building up waste places and 
making cultivated and beautiful the half- 
tamed wilderness. But how are we to 
measure the energy created by this onward 
march of human achievement—only by 
its results! The contest between man and 
nature being on, man vying with man to 
see who shall win the fruits of victory, the 
culture of our older States has not come to 
us; but in the pause that follows full vic- 
tory it will come, As one from the East 
glides over the vast stretches of Western 
plains in a Pullman car and turns with dis- 
gust from the unsightly cities reared about 
our factories, from the rickety villages that 
line our railroads, from the muddy stretches 
of road, does he think that back from those 
villages into which the incompetent drift 
there is a country richer than any agricultural 
region in the world? That in these remote 
farmhouses are to be found the latest mag- 
azines and books, that there is an organ or 
piano in most of these homes, and that boys 
and girls are going from these homes to the 
high school at the country seat and from 
there to the college or university and from 
there to the city to play a man’s or a woman’s 
part in the development of a mighty em- 
pire? Now what does it mean that even 
within my recollection the number of the 
young within our highest educational insti- 
tutions has been multiplied by five? The 
meaning is that they will be satisfied, when 
the time comes for them to turn from the 
battle which the pioneer wages, with noth- 
ing but the highest type of religion. Has 
Unitarianism this type to offer? I say it 
has. It is a religion that came directly out 
of the grand struggle our forefathers made 
for political liberty. It has the vigorous 
and virile elements that should appeal to the 
men who are facing new conditions and mak- 
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ing tame the wild places. Our day has not 
come yet, but it ison the way. All churches 
are suffering from interest being diverted 
from spiritual things to a strenuous pursuit 
of material achievement, but in the strength 
developed we see our opportunity. The 
education of our colleges to-day is sought 
because it pays in dollars and cents, but 
even so the knowledge gained does not 
agree with the teachings of orthodoxy in 
any of its forms, and the result is the oppor- 
tunity of a church that has no fear of inves- 
tigation into its doctrines, < 

What we most need is men. Of course. 
the money need is ever present, but the 
great need is men of quality. I feel that we 
have a gospel that meets as no other does 
the needs of our age, but it must come with 
vigor and have the ring of the genuine and 
meet the needs of men. If we could have 
a number of men in our work with the true 
spirit of the pioneer, we might hope for a 
large measure of success. In our Western 
field there are many towns with several 
thousand inhabitants in which there are 
church edifices, but no congregations. There 
are hundreds of cities of this size without 
a liberal church. Now any man who has 
the power to attractively set forth our gos- 
pel can go into these places and build up 
Unitarian churches, 

In our Middle West perhaps to a degree 
greater than in any other section of our 
country is there religious unrest. At last 
orthodoxy of the ancient type has taken 
the alarm, and societies are being organized 
to defend the old form of the faith. The 
result promises to be a split so deep and wide 
as that which took place in the days of 
Channing. A Unitarian minister said to 
me not long ago: ‘‘The Congregational min- 
ister in our little city is preaching exactly 
the same doctrine that I am. What is the 
use of two small liberal churches in one city 
of 15,000?” No use if they were alike, but 
they were unlike in that one could be free 
in all honesty and stand fully and squarely 
for liberty in religion, while the other fretted 
under bonds, and was forced in a measure 
to subterfuge. There is a separation com- 
ing, and we are needed to stand in our liberty 
and proclaim the ethics of consistency and 
the vital need of sincerity that we may 
polarize the elements that are not now 
awake to the danger of moral loss in playing 
fast and loose with mental integrity and 
There always have been 
and there always 


religious sincerity. 
in religion two classes, 
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will be: one of these is composed of the cred- 
ulous who are glad to accept what they are 
told without show of reason. They adhere 
to that in greatest numbers which requires 
the greatest stretch of credulity to accept. 
Witness the success of Dowie and Christian 
Science which are a lower and a higher mani- 
festation of the same thing, both material 
in the highest degree, but one sordid and 
vulgar, the other epicurean and _ refined. 
On the other hand there is a class of minds 
that are free from credulity; but, having 
gone to an extreme, they class all religious 
belief as credulous, and the number of men 
in particular who are of a scientific or quasi- 
scientific cast of mind and leaning are 
leaving all churches and form the hard- 
headed, non-religious, yet progressive so- 
cially, class of our Western communities. 
The first type we cannot reach, but the last 
we may. With all of these men their relig- 
ious training is of the a, b, c ordet, and that 
which to the cultivated attendant at church 
is very simple is to these men abstract. 
To reach them we should apply the logic of 
our religion to life in the terms that men 
of affairs comprehend. This applies to the 
West where men are not educated in church 
life as they are in your New England par- 
ishes and indicates the sort of men we need 
in the West. With a ministry of the right 
sort we could carry the West for our cause. 
In the West our churches are in competition, 
as I have mentioned, even in the smallest 
places, with a brand of orthodoxy that is 
far from the old type. Our soil seems to 
grow big things. The corn that you grow 
here in New England attains a growth in 
stock of some six or eight feet. That same 
corn transplanted to our Western soil after 
a year or two grows to a height of from 
twelve to eighteen feet. Now the same 
thing happens to men of the religion of New 
England when they come West. The Uni- 
tarians grow so broad that no church can 
hold them, and the orthodox soon become 
what the Unitarian was at home. Hence 
the West largely grows its own kind of Uni- 
tarians. It is true that some of them occa- 
sionally outgrow us and become so inclu- 
sive as to take in all men willy-nilly, and 
thus become the sum total in a religious 
way,—represent the only true Catholicism 
in the world. But on the whole we are more 
modest and content to take our place as 
part and parcel of the body of Christ,—a 
necessary portion of the body of Christen- 
dom. In this we have a unique part. It 
is to impress our peculiar features upon the 
visage of Christendom that we strive. It 
is not to proselyting that our zeal runs, 
though there ismo reason why we should not 
proselyte, but it is to emphasize our feat- 
ures that freedom of thought and character 
in religion may be recognized strongly as 
part of the visage that Christianity wears, 
and we have succeeded in our efforts. The 
reason that I am a Unitarian is because I 
believe that an organization is needed to 
accomplish the work necessary to impose 
our special features upon this face, also I 
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task is to work for their incorporation. 
When the other features shall be made to 
conform to them, I believe that the whole 
countenance will glow with thoughtful love 
and tender spiritual insight, in which vision 
will be the healing of the nations. Fresh 
from conference,—Liberty, Freedom,—you 
of the East have your problems to solve in 
doing your part for our cause, and we have 
ours. It is true in a way that we are a mis- 
sionary section, though we should not be, 
yet all pioneer regions are; but what we 
need most is not your money,—I sometimes 
think that it would be better if we asked 
none of it, yet again, when I see the need 
so great, I bless the kind and generous flow 
that comes without stint or complaint,— 
it is not this, I say, that we most need: 
it is a sense of fellowship, a sympathy begot 
of brotherhood in kindred interests. I come 
to-day to bring this greeting from a hundred 
churches of our faith in a domain of rich- 
ness unsurpassed and a future beyond the 
dream of mortal man, in which future I hope 
our church shall play no mean part, and what 
I ask in return for my greeting is the love 
of your hearts for your brethren of the West- 
ern Conference. This is the greeting which 
the West sends to you. 

Resolved, That the Western Conference sends fraternal 
greeting to the American Unitarian Association, and ex- 
presses confidence that the genuine and cordial co-opera- 


tion now existing will strengthen our churches and their 
national organization. 


Our Work in the South. 


BY REV. HENRY W. FOOTE. 


I have been offered the privilege of speak- 
ing to you to-day for the South, telling you 
something about the work and opportunity 
which our Unitarian gospel has for that 
great, broad Southland where we have a few 
far-scattered churches. We are few in 
numbers, we are not rich in resources, and 
yet we are growing slowly toward inde- 
pendence and increasing usefulness. Our 
word is slowly reaching out to people who 
have never heard it before. I want to say 
a few words about the conditions of the 
population .in the South and the opportuni- 
ties which are increasingly being held out 
to us there. 

It is a little difficult to speak of the South 
as a unit, because there is, I believe, no 
part of the country which offers so many 
variations of population. I believe that 
a stretch of country between Charlestown 
and El Paso, Texas, offers greater varia- 
tions of population than that between Bos- 
ton and Denver. The State of Louisiana 
is divided into perfectly distinct halves. 
In the South, settled by the French, we have 
a civilization dominated by Roman Catho- 
lics. Go into one of the smaller towns lying 
west of New Orleans, and you will find a 
village of the eighteenth century in the centre 
of which stands a great Roman Catholic 
Church which is the only ecclesiastical in- 
stitution in the village. Go to the north- 
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doing the pioneer work there. These people 
came across from Carolina, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, and Alabama in the last forty or 
fifty years. They are stanch Baptists, 
Calvinists, Presbyterians, and Methodists. 
This is characteristic of many of the South- 
ern States. There is the great difference 
between what we call the old South and 
the new South,—the old South represented 
by Charleston and Savannah, and the new 
South represented by Birmingham, Ala., 
Dallas, Tex:, and a score of other places. 
It is very little use for us to attempt to do 
any Unitarian work in the old South. Take 
a place like Savannah. It is useless for us 
to preach a new gospel in a town which is 
a monument to the past and not a living 
factor in present American issues. Take a 
place, on the other hand, like New Orleans, 
embodying both the old and the new. 
The appearance in the last ten or fifteen 
years of new commercial and industrial 
conditions has produced opportunities for 
our gospel which, to be sure, is not new, for 
the Unitarian church in New Orleans is more 
than seventy years old; but the gospel is 
little understood, and most of the people ap- 
parently have never heard of it. 

The new South in these different places 
offers varying openings for our service. 
Let us turn, first of all, to the places where 
the new life is throbbing in the pulses of 
the people, where industrial life of the 
twentieth century is beating faster and 
faster with the growth of new conditions. 
The South has waked up after the lethargy 
which followed the awful struggle of the 
Civil War: it is advancing rapidly not only 
in material prosperity, but in ways of 
thought. We shall find these new places, 
which are opportunities of the future, seat- 
tered over the South,—commercial centre 
toward which there is a steady flow of im- 
migration. In these new centres of indus- 
trial and commercial life lie our opportuni- 
ties for building up new centres of Unita- 
rianism. 

Then there are the other centres where 
there is new educational life, for the South 
is feeling the stir of a tremendous educa- 
tional movement. Education for the people, 
black and white, is the cry of the new South, 
and it is coming. Such a movement as 
that means that the rising generation are 
more and more going to turn away from the 
older churches, seeking some new faith 
which will answer their needs. There have 
recently been planted in the State of Louisi- 
ana three educational institutions, a State 
Normal School, and two industrial insti- 
tutions. The boys and girls who go to 
those learn science, and the teachers, I have 
found, are very much in sympathy with 
Unitarian thought. Those institutions are 
sending out into the State of Louisiana 
every year two or three hundred boys and 
girls trained in modern science who are 
eager for something by which they can 
reconcile their religion and their science. 

What message have we for these people? 
Are we getting to them? My answer is 


am a Unitarian because I believe our unique | ern part of the State, and you will find a] we are getting to them to no very great 


features to be the most important in the 


totally different civilization. Here is an 


extent. We have a few scattered churches. 


whole countenance Christianity wears; and Anglo-Saxon city, people whose fathers For instance, we have one live church in 
therefore my God-given and man-loving were pioneers in the land, and who are still j the State of Texas, a State across which 
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am express train goes in twenty-four hours, 
from east to west or north to south. It is 
a very energetic little church, but it cannot 
do a great deal: it cannot possibly scatter 
our seed very far and wide. And yet the 
people within that State ought to have our 
word preached to them. They belong to the 
best stock. Many of them are Germans: the 
rest come from all over the United States, 
drawn by the tremendous opportunities which 
the South-west holds out to them. I am in- 
formed by an excellent authority that one 
single railroad brought into the State in one 
week five thousand settlers. The State is 
filling up with great rapidity with splendid 
men and women who are ready to have Uni- 
tarianism preached to them. 

Unitarianism is not understood in the 
South. I find for the most part the name 
“Unitarian” is synonymous with the name 
“infidel” or “atheist.” I find that in al- 
most every little town there is a small group 
of leading men, lawyers, and doctors who 
are popularly known as infidels. Almost 
without exception they jump at the name 
“Unitarian” as soon as they find out what 
it means. 

The current theology, outside of the 
Roman Catholic portions of the South, is 
that of New England a hundred and fifty 
years ago. They have not yet got to the 
stage in which Massachusetts was, let us 
say, in the year 1800. I do not believe 
there are ten ministers in the State of Louisi- 
ana who would dare next Sunday to get up 
in their pulpits and intimate that the Bible 
is not infallibly inspired from cover to cover. 
Do we wonder that, when men and women 
get to the intellectual stage when they can 
no longer believe in the old doctrines, they 
simply leave the churches altogether, they go 
out and have nothing to do with religion? 
They believe there is no:form of religion 
that they can accept. They do not know, 
for the most part, anything about the mod- 
ern thought. Seems to me we have a great 
inessage and opportunity in that far-dis- 
tant field. There is no other church in the 
Far South which does give them the modern 
thought of religion. There are, to be sure, 
a few Episcopalian ministers in Louisiana 
and Mississippi, who belong to what may be 
called the broad church school, but the great 
mass of the orthodox ministers are very 
orthodox. They hold up Jonathan Ed- 
wards as teaching the only true belief as 
regards the future life. 

To give our, message to these people is 
not going to be an easy or a rapid task. 
It is a little difficult to outline what things 
can be done because we in the South are 
poor, we cannot do very much ourselves: 
we must depend upon the national organ- 
ization. We need men, and then we must 
have money to support them. We have 
heard of the inadvisability of supporting 
churches from denominational headquar- 
ters. Churches in the South have got to 
begin that way if they are to begin at all, 
and the churches in the South are cutting 
down regularly the help received from head- 
quarters here in New England. 

Here is a great field which is rapidly 


“growing, which in the next generation will 
develop as much as in any other portion 
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of the country. Shall we leave this field 
without the preaching which it ought to 
have? Shall we let multitudes of people 
in the South go on unhappy in their old 
orthodoxy because they know nothing else, 
or else drift from all religious life because 
they can no longer believe the doctrine of 
the churches in which they were brought 
up? Here is a great field not yet ripe for 
the harvest, but it will be in a generation. 
The land is ploughed: what we have to do 
is to scatter the seed. 

The other day a man in Texas told me 
that he believed the next ten years was 
going to see what he called a great wave 
of infidelity spread over Texas. He simply 
meant that men and women of that State 
were no longer able to stand the preaching 
they heard from orthodox pulpits, and they 
were going to turn away from the churches 
and lead lives without any form of religion. 
We have no quarrel with the people who 
are already in the established orthodox 
churches; but we have a call toward the 
unchurched, the growing numbers who day 
by day are leaving the old churches. Here 
is a call to preach a pure religion in perfect 
liberty, a religion of which multitudes in 
the South have never heard and never 
dreamed. What we need is to have a group 
of the sons of the soil enter our ministry. 
Men like Gibson in Florida and Dukes in 
North Carolina are showing us what can be 
accomplished. Until we can get those men, 
we must have importations from the North, 
men who are willing to sacrifice themselves, 
who are willing to work and preach to a 
small handful, building up slowly, but surely, 
churches which shall be new centres of re- 
ligious life and liberty, which shall help 
mould the mighty empire of the South-west, 
which the next generation is going to see 
established across those far-spread fields 
in that Southern half of this our common 
country. 


The Pacific Coast. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. STONE. 


I have been requested to speak to you con- 
cerning Unitarian work in the department of 
the Pacific States, or perhaps the request may 
be construed as a summons to give an account 
of my stewardship. To do this clearly I shall 
first call your attention to existing condi- 
tions when I began my work, then give the 
conditions as they now appear; after this 
to present some views acquired by the ex- 
perience of the past six years in the home 
missionary field, two of which were spent 
in the Missouri Valley and four in the de- 
partment of the Pacific States. 

I entered upon my duties as field secretary 
for the Pacific States in the summer of 1900. 
The Year Book for the preceding year, 1899, 
gives the location of 29 churches in that 
department. Of these 4 were ‘‘dormant,” 
9 had disappeared entirely, leaving only 
16 that could be described truthfully as 
active churches, These churches were all 
holding services regularly. They were as 
follows: Alameda, Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Pomona, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco (First), San Francisco (Second), San 
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José, Santa Ana, Santa Barbara, in Califor- 
nia; Portland and Salem in Oregon; Seattle, 
Spokane, in Washington; and Helena in 
Montana. 4 of these were hardly entitled 
to be classified as active. The churches 
at Great Falls, Redlands, Sacramento, and 
Salt Lake were dormant. 9g churches, whose 
names appeared in the Year Book of 1899, 
I was unable to find,— namely, in California, 
Hanford, Visalia, Lemoore, Stockton, San 
Bernardino, Ontario; in Washington, Olym- 
pia, Puyallup, and McMillin. 

To-day there are 25 church organizations 
in the department. 24 of these are active 
and holding regular services, each with a 
minister of its own, This is an increase in 
the list of active churches of 50 per cent. 
during the past four years. 20 of the 24 
active churches are worshipping in buildings 
of their own. 2 are preparing to build, 
and the other 2 are still worshipping in halls; 
namely, the churches in Butte and in Great 
Falls, both in Montana. 

The financial conditions which prevail 
are indicated by the following facts concern- 
ing the 20 churches occupying their own 
buildings. The aggregate value of the 20 
properties is $441,500. 11 of these, valued 
at $335,500, are entirely free from debt. 
9 have an aggregate indebtedness of $20,100. 
Of this amount $10,000 is upon the properties 
owned by the church in San José, and $6,000 
by the church in Helena, Mont. ‘This leaves 
but $4,100 owing by the other 7 properties, 
and this last amount is being reduced grad- 
ually by regular payments. 

In 1900, of the 16 churches then holding 
regular services 13 had debts amounting 
to $58,294. 8 of these are to-day without 
debt, and the other 5 have an aggregate 
indebtedness of $18,000, and this amount 
is already described as owing by the churches 
in San José and Helena. This, it will be 
noticed, leaves only $2,100 owing by 3 
churches of the 5 that have any debt. The 
only addition to the indebtedness of the 
churches in this department in the four years 
has been made in Helena, and it is only just 
to the officers of the Association to say that 
this was contracted against their wishes 
and advice. x 

There were 4 closed churches at the date 
named,—that is the summer of 1900,— 
namely, Great Falls in Montana, Salt Lake 
in Utah, Redlands and Sacramento in Cali- 
fornia. Three of these, Great Falls, Salt 
Lake, and Redlands, are now open and active. 
Sacramento will have attention at the earliest 
possible date. 

Five new churches have been organized 
during this period,—Hood River in Oregon, 
Boisé in Idaho, Butte in Montana, Santa 
Cruz and Fresno in California. One “Inde- 
pendent” church has been received into our 
fellowship; namely, the People’s Christian 
Church of Santa Rosa, Cal, The church in 
Boisé, Ida., has been compelled to suspend 
services on account of the unusual number 
of removals from the city of those contrib- 
uting to the support of the church, It is 
expected that work will be resumed there 
at a future date. Services are regularly 
held at Port Angeles and Everett in Washing- 
ton, but churches have not yet been organ- 
ized in those places. 
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New church™buildings have been erected 
at Helena, Mont., Hood River, Ore., Santa 
Cruz, Cal., and Salt Lake in Utah. The 
building at Helena was erected during the 
pastorate and largely through the efforts of 
Rey. Leslie W. Sprague, who also began the 
movement at Butte, and reopened the dor- 
mant church at Great Falls. The church 
building at Hood River was the work of 
Rey. William G, Eliot, Jr., the superintend- 
ent in Oregon and Washington. ‘The church 
at Salt Lake was reopened by Rev. Philip S. 
Thacher, who was succeeded by Rev. Will- 
iam H. Fish, Jr., who with great energy 
and skill has been successful in the erection 
of a new church building. ‘There is a small 
sum still needed to complete the payments 
for this much-needed church home. The 
local resources have been strained to the 
utmost; and the balance, about $600 I be- 
lieve, ought to be provided by the friends of 
the cause without delay. The money to 
build the new building at Redlands, in Cali- 
fornia, amounting in round numbers to 
$10,000, is either in hand or subscribed; 
and we shall soon have a fine building in 
that beautiful city, dedicated, doubtless, 
without debt. Much of the success of the 
Redlands church is owing to the vigorous 
leadership of Rey. Maxwell S, Savage, who 
is succeeding admirably in his work. A 
new parsonage has been built in Santa 
Barbara, and a new parish house will soon 
be erected. 

With possibly one or two exceptions 
every church on the active list may be de- 
scribed as prosperous, most of them more 
prosperous than ever, spiritually and ma- 
terially. It may seem a discrimination to 
mention names in this connection, but I 
cannot forbear the statement that we have 
few churches, if any, in our denomination 
more fully organized, more vigorous in its 
life, stronger in all that makes a church 
really strong, than the First Unitarian Church 
of San Francisco, 

It has been my privilege to visit the 
churches in this department many times 
during the past four years, and to partici- 
pate quite fully in their work. It has been 
gratifying to observe the steady drawing 
together in both spirit and purpose that 
has taken place. Whatever may have been 
the case in the past, at this time the 
churches in this department stand for re- 
ligion, as understood by Unitarians gener- 
ally, with as much earnestness and loyalty 
as the same number of churches anywhere 
else. 

Liberals in the Pacific States do not, as 
a rule, object to being called Unitarians. 
Indeed, there are many who declare them- 
selves Unitarians, seemingly because they 
regard our name as the only one describing 
what is meant by that much misused word 
“‘liberal.””. I have observed no disposition 
in the Pacific States to object to the name 
or to apologize for using it. The name is 
the flag. I suppose the country could get on 
without a flag; but, now that it has a flag, 
that man who should venture to advo- 
cate its concealment or destruction would 
find little sympathy, and might find 
something extremely disagreeable in place 
thereof, 
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The word “Unitarian’’ stands for more 
in the Pacific States, if my observation is 
correct, than in the East. It seems to stand 
more for an idea and less for a sect. What- 
ever opposition we have to meet will not be 
on account of our name, for that is more 
of a help than a hindrance. The name so 
proudly borne and so gloriously defended 
by Thomas Starr King and Horatio Stebbins 
needs neither apology nor explanation on 
the shores of the Pacific sea, while it is true 
that Unitarians, with us, hold firmly to 
the ancient theory that the only basis for 
church life and work is religion. 

The service rendered by the American 
Unitarian Association has been gratefully 
acknowledged by those it has helped, when 
help was sorely needed. But for its steady 
and firm support it is unlikely that there 
would now be more than three or four Uni- 
tarian churches in this department, There 
is to-day a growing interest in what is known 
as denominational work among the Coast 
churches, or may we not call it co-operative 
work. There have been so many illustra- 
tions of its effectiveness during the past 
four years that the feeling has become 
almost universal that we ought to have more 
and more of it. 

The Unitarian headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco is one of these illustrations. In 1900 
this organization was helpless and almost 
unknown. ‘To-day it is an active and use- 
ful institution, From its rooms in Sutter 
Street many thousands of our tracts are 
distributed annually, none being sent except 
to those applying for them. ‘The rooms are 
used by the officers of the conference and 
of this Association. They are also used 
as a meeting-place for committees of the 
conference and of the churches about the 
bay, in the cities of Berkeley, Oakland, 
and Alameda, 

Much help has been received from friends 
in the East for our cause; and, while it is 
not advisable to name them all, I think it 
is only just and proper to make mention of 
the generosity of Mrs. Frances A. Hackley 
and Rey. Minot J. Savage, D.D., who have 
made it possible for me to report such excel- 
lent financial conditions. 

Experience in this department has, as I 
believe, demonstrated that it is possible 
to build churches in new territory without 
debt. In older communities, where the 
population remains comparatively station- 
ary, a debt may not be an unmixed evil. 
But this Western country, with its moving 
population, justifies the assertion of one of 
our California ministers that he was “ preach- 
ing to a procession,.”” A debt resting upon 
a church that cannot keep its membership 
long enough to pay that debt is an un- 
mitigated evil. It is possible to establish 
churches, in many cases, without beginning 
those yearly appropriations which are so 
difficult to discontinue thereafter. To do 
this, aid, if it is meeded at all, should be 
rendered at the commencement of the life of 
the church. 

A church will grow faster and stronger if 
it has a house of its own. The cost of that 
house should be regulated, not by the tastes 
and desires of those comprising the church, 
but rather by the financial ability of the 
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group that is to occupy it. If there is any 
institution on earth that deserves to have 
its financial affairs administered by men of 
unflinching integrity and unvarying wisdom, 
it is the Church. 

The fact already mentioned, that the 
churches in this department are far apart 
scattered through a vast area of territory, 
prompted the Pacific States Conference, 
two years ago, to take the necessary steps 
to organize three local conferences, north, 
south, and central. These conferences have 
been organized, and two of them have held 
more than one meeting. The larger con- 
ference of the States meets annually. 

Some years ago a movement was begun for 
the establishment of a theological school 
near the University of California. The 
financial support for such an institution was 
not available at that time, and the enter- 
prise was laid aside. During the past 
few months it has been taken up again, 
and, through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Cutting of Oakland and Hon. and 
Mrs. Horace Davis of San Francisco, the 
money needed for beginning the school 
has been provided. It is too early to an- 
nounce anything beyond the fact that the 
school will be opened as soon as the plans 
for its conduct can be determined. Rev. 
Earl M. Wilbur has been appointed dean of 
the school and will enter upon his duties at 
once. 

The signs of denominational conscious- 
ness are beginning to appear, slowly it may 
be, but surely. The advantages of co-op- 
eration have had several striking illustra- 
tions during the past few years. This is 
shown to a slight extent by the fact that the 
contributions to the treasury of this Asso- 
ciation have increased since 1900 about 40 
per cent. The report of our secretary also 
reveals the fact that one-third of the addi- 
tions to the membership of the churches 
in this Association have come from the 
Pacific States during the past year. While 
all this is encouraging, it still remains true 
that only a beginning has been made in the 
missionary. work of the Pacific States depart- 
ment. It is manifest that much patient 
and persistent work is needed to build 
permanently. 

A word in closing. As Unitarians we 
are in possession of the strongest positions 
in the field of theology. We are in close 
fellowship with the scholars and the advanced 
thinkers in this age of progress. We have 
all the freedom we can use, What do we 
lack? Only this, a faith that will manifest 
itself in intelligent, courageous, vigorous 
co-operation. President David Starr Jordan, 
one of the wise men in the West, said in a 
recent address, ‘‘The world will stand aside 
for the man who knows where he is going.” 
May we not say that the world will make 
room for a denomination having a definite 
purpose that it proclaims without hesitation 
or apology? Under present conditions the 
best, if not the only, way to do this effectively 
is to stand helpfully and persistently, and, 
above all, patiently, by the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Remembering the diffi- 
culties by which it is surrounded, the per- 
sistent and exasperating misrepresentations 
of our denominational conditions by those 
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opposed to our theological views, let us not | strong or even self-supporting church. Many 
add to its perplexities by the manifestation | a little church is struggling at this moment 


of a critical spirit, but rather seek to assist 
by wise counsel and to comfort its leaders 
by sympathy and support. 


A Possible Field for the Extension 


of Unitarianism. 


BY REV. T. E. CHAPPELL. 


The extension of Unitarianism as a dis- 
embodied spirit is a theme that has engaged 
the eloquence, aroused the enthusiasm, 
and tickled the vanity of not a few. By 
these our gospel is referred to as a leaven, 
as a movement, as a pervading spirit. Now 
this is all interesting, no doubt; but I be- 
lieve that this spirit is substantial in pro- 
portion to its immediate relation to a body 
substantial enough to house such a spirit. 

I wish to speak to you of the extension of 
Unitarianism as a very visible, tangible, 
organic body. Of this kind of church 
extension in the past a word may not be 
amiss. It has been assumed that new 
Unitarian churches could be easiest gathered 
in cities or in the larger towns. A very little 
study of the statistics of our missionary 
work will show that the greater part of the 
money, energy, and consecration put into 
church extension has gone into cities of 
at least a few thousand of population. I 
would not utter one word of criticism of the 
work of that able, brave, consecrated band 
of church extension workers who have 
labored to great purpose along the older lines 
of missionary work. The plan of working 
in the larger centres of population, partic- 
ularly in educational centres, has justified 
itself in what has been achieved through 
it. I wish simply to put before you the 
grounds of my conviction, that there is 
a promising field of possible church extension 
in our smaller towns and rural communities. 

When this matter of church extension in 
smaller towns and rural communities is 
mentioned, certain difficulties, or supposed 
difficulties, are sure to be presented. Those 
who are working in this kind of church ex- 
tension work have learned to anticipate 
the objections that are raised. They have 
been so often urged that they come to us 
now in certain stereotyped phrases that have 
grown painfully familiar. Before mention- 
ing these difficulties and disposing of them, 
it may be well to say that there are diffi- 
culties in the extension of our work in cities 
that are not found in extension work in 
the smaller communities. In the cities 
we must meet with the competition of large 
congregations, worshipping in churches that 
have all the attractions which splendid 
architecture, fine music, and every modern 
convenience afford. Often in the pulpits 
we must compete with the ablest and at the 
same time the most liberal ministers of 
other denominations. There is the enthu- 
siasm of numbers, all strong, social, and 
business ties, and a multitude of other in- 
fluences that are telling in the life of a church. 
These, you know, are real difficulties, and 
very often make it impossible to gather a 


in great cities against fearful odds, kept 
alive only by continuous support from mis- 
sionary funds. I refer to these facts not 
to find fault with those who are working 
so bravely to maintain themselves under 
situations that are well-nigh impossible. 
I know how difficult it is, how impossible 
it is indeed, to tell in advance whether or 
not a strong liberal church can be gathered 
in a given city. I simply refer to these diffi- 
culties to remind you that the work in 
village and rural communities is largely 
free from these particular difficulties. 

Now what I shall say concerning the diffi- 
culties oftenest mentioned when this exten- 
sion work is referred to is suggested by three 
years’ work in just such communities. 

First, you will hear it said that you can 
get enough people to form a Unitarian con- 
gregation only by a process of winnowing 
very superior persons from a large popula- 
tion. 

It is said again you must have a large 
number of people in a congregation to make 
it attractive enough or strong enough to 
hold together even, to say nothing of en- 
thusiastic work or of paying the bills. 

Still again it is said that our small com- 
munities are church ridden, and it is a very 
unchristian procedure to foist another church 
upon them, or to consign an educated, 
consecrated, resourceful minister to live 
and work where he can reach and help such 
a small group of people. 

In answer to the first objection, that you 
can get a Unitarian congregation only by 
the selection of superior persons from a large 
population, it should be said that this an- 
swer is due in part to intellectual vanity 
and in part to ignorance of people. It is 
said that on the day of Pentecost every man 
heard the gospel in his own tongue. There 
is a suggestion here for Unitarian ministers. 
We must learn to speak the language of the 
people. Religion should be at least as 
inclusive as life. Nothing human should 
be alien to it. If our gospel is not capable 
of translation into the language and life 
of all sorts and conditions of men, it comes 
short by so much of being a true religion. 
The gospel the Master taught is at once so 
simple and so inclusive that it has touched 
profoundly the life of mankind. It has in- 
fluenced the lives of all sorts and conditions 
of men just because it has been capable of 
translation into terms of life everywhere. 
They who live in our towns, villages, and 
rural communities are just folk. They sin 
like city folk, and very much the same sins: 
they lie, they steal, they are grasping, they 
are wayward, they are halting in the pur- 
suit of ideals. They joy, they grieve, they 
have faith, they have doubts, they are one 
day in high hope and another in the dumps. 
They may not know the “‘whichness of the 
what,” the “‘sub-conscious ego,” or even the 
“ultimate reality,” concerning which Dr. 
Slicer spoke so eloquently yesterday morn- 
ing, and which is so real to him. They may 
be wholly unphilosophical; but philosophy 
is not the whole of life, and we need to re- 
member that there be things in heaven and 
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earth not dreamt of in our philosophies,— 
things altogether interesting and profitable. 
While Unitarianism is a philosophy, it is 
vastly more. It is a body of ideals, it rep- 
resents an attitude of mind, a point of view; 
and it is more,—it is a way of life. Stated 
in its simplest terms, which are at the same 
time the profoundest and most inclusive 
terms employed in all religion,—in terms 
of God the Father, and Man the Brother,— 
it may be comprehended by a child, and in 
its outreachings it encircles the farthest 
thought, the widest sweep of imagination of 
the philosopher. It is simply not true that 
aman must be an intellectual giant to take 
in the fundamentals of our faith. And I 
think none of us would propose for a test 
of membership in our Unitarian churches the 
test proposed by a newly made Unitarian 
layman in a Western Unitarian church, 
who, in all seriousness, proposed that his 
church require the presentation of a degree 
from some reputable college for membership 
in the church. The fact is, those who are 
doing the best work in our churches in the 
large cities know that quite unphilosophical 
people, people whose culture has all been 
without college, make up a very respectable 
part of their congregations,—the part that 
often appreciate most his finest utterances 
and that give him the most unreserved sup- 
port in his labors. 

In answer to the objection that you must 
have a large number of people in a congrega- 
tion to make it attractive enough or strong 
enough to hold together, do enthusiastic 
work, and pay the bills, I am forced to say 
that I have never had this that they call 
a large “‘congregation,”’ but I have worked 
with two or three small congregations that 
have been and done all of the above. It is 
well to recall in this connection the Script- 
ure, ‘‘Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name there am I in the midst 
of them.” You see, it depends altogether 
in what name you are gathered, whether 
in the name of Logic, of Philosophy, of 
Fashion, or of the living God. A very 
small company of people who -have come 
together to think freely upon the great 
themes of life, to gather inspiration and en- 
couragement in the meetings of life’s prob- 
lems and duties, will find their meeting 
profitable: they will not lack enthusiasm 
for the work they undertake, and they will not 
make any bills that they are not able to pay. 
There are many little groups of people in 
remote parts of this country who are meet- 
ing regularly without the help of a settled 
minister, and who are as enthusiastic, as 
earnest, and as effective in what they set out 
to do as many a well-organized, finely 
equipped city church. ‘‘Where two or three 
are gathered” in his name, he is there; and 
where he is there is joy, there is enthusiasm, 
there is life. 

To the third objection, that our small 
communities are church ridden and that it isa 
very unchristian act to add to the number 
of churches in such communities, it should 
be said that it is not our fault if these com- 
munities are church ridden, unless it be a 
fault that we have not done our duty in 
bringing to such communities our simpli- 
fying gospel, which tends everywhere to 
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minimize sectarian differences by showing 
that it is possible to live the religious life 
without the so-called essentials that every- 
where divide into sects. The truth is that 
no influence so certainly tends toward 
Christian unity as the presence of a live 
Unitarian church in a community. And 
the disposition to get together which 
“threatens the city of Boston,” to use a 
phrase from a recent editorial in a denomi- 
national paper, is due very largely to the 
presence of a live and aggressive body of 
Unitarian churches in that city. ‘Moreover, 
the churches we form in these village and 
rural communities are made up almost 
wholly of detached people. It was recently 
said of our church in Fort Fairfield that it 
was made up of fragments. To which I 
replied, ‘“You will recall that the Master 
did not despise the fragments, and that he 
took up more fragments than he had food to 
begin with.” It is my conviction that your 
decadent town is not decadent because it is 
church ridden, but because the religion is 
a bedridden sort that cannot supply red 
corpuscle enough to keep the temperature 
up to normal. ‘The prevailing temperature 
is subnormal, broken only by the occasional 
fever heat of the revival which is not biolog- 
ical, but pathological. We find the dispo- 
sition to get together strongest where Uni- 
tarianism has done its best work. Doubt- 
less the very quickest and most merciful 
way to kill off the little two-by-four secta- 
rianism that is crucifying Christ daily in 
these village and rural sections is to give 
them one more church that shall be a visible 
demonstration that their petty so-called’ 
essentials are not really essential at all. 

Statistics gathered from many sources, 
both friendly and unfriendly to organized 
religion, show with increasing conclusive- 
ness the deplorable inefficiency of the 
churches as now organized and working in 
the smaller towns and rural communities. 
Let me indicate to you briefly how your 
association is attempting, by way of experi- 
ment, to meet this country problem in a 
specific case, 

It is manifestly impossible for every small 
town or rural community to support a min- 
ister by its own unaided efforts; that is, 
a minister able enough to cope with the 
country church problem. It is as mani- 
festly unwise, besides being impossible, 
permanently to endow an adequate country 
ministry, We are attempting to work out 
a method in Aroostook County capable of 
indefinite extension,—a method that shall 
make an adequate ministry possible -to all 
village and rural communities on a_ basis 
of early self-support. 

The first principle in this method jis that 
two or more villages with contiguous coun- 
try shall be organized into what in these 
days of expansion, for want of a better term, 
may be called an expanded parish. ‘This 
principle is not new. It is an adaptation to 
modern conditions of the Methodist circuit, 
We are feeling our way gradually toward 
the work that surely awaits the true church 
in such communities, and discovering the 
methods of work best adapted to the con- 
ditions and needs to be met, We are work- 
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ing on the assumption that we need simply 
to understand and meet the needs of those 
communities to find a welcome for our gospel. 
Our experience is that appreciation of our 
gospel in this region is very real: it is indeed 
pathetic in its implications of lifelong hunger 
for that which is bread,—of years of waiting 
and longing for what we bring to them. 


‘There is not time this afternoon to give to 


you the minor details in the working out 
of the activities of this expanded parish. 
The main lines of the work may be indicated 
in a'brief closing word. 

The very first, and most insistent, de- 
mand is for the red corpuscle in religion. 
A good Methodist lady said to me recently, 
‘ST like you because you get red in the face 
when you preach,’’—not what I said, you 
see, but the temperature counted. But I 
know, and you know, that no hectic flush 
of a fevered condition would do,—no red- 
ness induced by overindulgence in spiritual 
intoxicants. The intoxication that gets 
this redness must be wholesome. It has 
been said that ‘‘every man who amounts 
to anything must be an intoxicated man,” 
Spinoza was called a ‘‘God-intoxicated man.” 
We must be intoxicated men. We must 
be rid forever of the idea that it is unseemly 
to be very enthusiastic about our gospel,— 
unseemly to get red in the face when we 
preach. We must supply the red corpuscle, 

For the rest, it is still possible for the 
minister in such a situation to be in large 
measure what the minister was to Massa- 
chusetts and village communities and smaller 
towns fifty years ago. The minister has 
lost that high place, not because others have 
been found who can do better many of the 
things he used to do, but because the aver- 
age country minister (present company 
excepted of course) is not rightly dimen- 
sioned to fill the field as the man of fifty 
or one hundred years ago filled it. In the 
cities the minister's work has doubtless 
‘become more highly specialized. Yet even 
there Dr. Hale rebukes us with an adequate 
fulfilment in the modern time of the mul- 
tifarious activities and interests of the min- 
ister of other days; and Dr. Slicer is pestifer- 
ously busy in a whole range of activities 
which we had thought, with much compla- 
cency, our craft had shouldered off onto 
experts. We rid ourselves nowadays of 
much that is trying and disagreeable by 
consigning it to experts. 

In village and rural communities there are 
no experts to whom we can consign the 
problems of charity, of municipal health, 
of education, and the rest. Much as of old 
these world-old problems wait upon the 
minister for initiative, for guidance, and for 
constant inspiration, 

In all this it is necessary, as everywhere, 
to enter intimately into the life of the people, 
to try to get their point of view, and to have 
a sympathy as inclusive as this expanded 
parish and as deep as the deepest needs of 
its neediest number, remembering that there 
is poverty and patuperism in things of the 
spirit as well as in this world’s,goods. Par- 
don a concrete illustration of what I mean 
by trying to get the point of view of people, 
—of trying to put yourself in another’s 
place which alone gives power to serve. I 
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recently preached a sermon on the ‘“‘Five 
Points of Unitarianism,” as outlined by one, 
James Freeman Clarke, of whom no person 
in my atdience had ever heard. What I 
said could gather no weight from the fact 
that this man Clarke had said these same 
things beforeme. My theme was the Father- 
hood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, the 
Leadership of Jesus, Salvation by Charac- 
ter, the Progress of Mankind Onward and 
Upward Forever. An aged lady of real 
piety heard me through with evident de- 
light, and at the close of the service hastened 
to shake me by the hand, saying, ‘‘O Mr. 
Chappell, I am so glad you believe that little 
bit!”” I turned away from that service 
sadly: how awry the world must be that 
these great fundamentals should seem “a 
little bit’! Surely here is a mission for 
our gospel in the restoration of the true 
perspective in religious thinking, that men 
may see what is truly significant and what is 
inconsequential; that men may see what is 
that “‘better part,” and choose the better part, 
that it may not be taken from them. Here 
is a real Unitarian opportunity, and my 
earnest prayer this afternoon is that we may 
rise to it. 


Bulfinch Place Church. 


There are many readers of the Christian 
Register, not only in Boston, but through- 
out New England, and even in the Middle 
and Far West, who are interested in Bulfinch 
Place Church. As one of the centres of 
Hospitality during Anniversary Week, this 
little church on the corner, back of the State 
House, at the very heart of old Boston, in 
the historic West End, is known to hundreds 
of our good Unitarians. As the scene of 
Rey. Samuel H. Winkley’s noble ministry, 
as the successor to the chapels in Pitts Street 
and Friend Street, where Dr. Waterston, Dr. 
Bigelow, Frederick T. Gray, and Joseph 
Tuckerman rendered such splendid service, 
as a representative of the ministry at large 
supported since 1834 by the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, as the home of the 
Howard Sunday-school, founded in 1826, 
and as a reservoir from which has flowed a 
refreshing gospel of love into thousands of 
lives, it has a warm, if not conspicuous place 
in our Unitarian fellowship. How often do 
we hear it said, ‘‘I cannot ‘go anywhere with- 
out finding some one who has once been a 
member of the chapel in Bulfinch Place or 
of the Howard Sunday-school”! How many 
and how devoted have been its teachers and 
scholars! How many have found a wel- 
come within its doors, and what good times, 
what wise friendship and assistance have 
they enjoyed! Such is the reputation, long 
since established, of Bulfinch Place Church, 
to be at once our pride and our difficult ideal. 

May I tell you, dear Register friends, how 
we are striving in these latter days to live 
up to this ideal? 

It is, first of all, by being true to this 
ministry of service, and by gathering about 
us ‘‘all sorts and conditions of men.” ‘We 
refuse no one because he is fortunate enough 
to have a thousand a year or because he has 
nothing. Why should we know such differ- 
ences, when hearts are all alike, when the 
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ery of the soul for comfort, or the longing of 
the heart for love, or the thirst of the spirit 
for God is the same in all? 

We are a church and a Sunday-school, but 
very homelike. We are a little ‘‘Palace of 
Delight,” full of sunshine, good cheer, and 
sympathy. We give because it is a pleas- 
ure to give,—friendship abundantly, assist- 
ance, we trust, wisely, and that kind of ser- 
vice which money cannot buy. We love 
the little children, we honor and revere the 
aged, and love them, too.. We long to make 
men strong and brave and true; we try to 
lift them, or lead them, into the higher life 
by teaching them to worship and to serve. 

But the chief interest just now is our plan 
for altering and improving our building, in 
order that we may carry on our work more 
eonveniently and _ successfully. For the 
needs of the neighborhood, for the work we 
are trying to do, the building is out of date. 
The machinery, so to speak, is not up to the 
times. Consequently we propose to take 
one end of the building and transform it 
into a workshop or parish house for social 
activities. By reducing the size of the main 
auditorium one-third, we shall still have a 
seating capacity of about three hundred, 
and gain space for the improvements re- 
quired. When the changes shall have been 
completed, we shall have the following re- 
sults: a suite of five rooms over our present 
parlors, which will be furnished for boys’ 
clubs, girls’ clubs, mothers’ meetings, indus- 
trial classes, flower mission work, storage 
closets, and a variety of other uses; a gym- 
nasium in the story above, for classes in 
physical culture, with dressing rooms, lockers, 
and baths, both shower and tub; a practically 
new kitchen, much larger than the present, 
with modern fixtures and better drainage; 
a men’s toilet-room and a large storage 
closet for stage scenery and properties in 
the basement. 

The church itself will be renovated and 
will have a new organ. Steam heat will be 
furnished for the club rooms and gymnasium, 
and electric lighting for the whole building. 
The exterior of the building will remain the 
same €xcept where it is necessary to alter 
the windows. 

The cost of these extensive improvements 
is to be met by a fund to which friends are 


generously contributing. $12,000 have been 


raised, but two or three thousand more will 
be required to complete the work, including 
furnishings. Are there not many friends of 
Bulfinch Place Chapel and the ministry at 
large who, when they learn of our need, will 
gladly meet it? Wecertainly hope so. Can 
they put money to better use? Is it not 
a pleasure to make sacrifices for a cause in 
which one believes? Shall we not rejoice 
to strengthen and support this work which 


the fathers founded and to which they so 
freely gave their lives? May it not be made 


their*best and most fitting monument? 
Bulfinch Place Church, be it known, is 
one of the centres of religion and philanthropy 
supported by the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, and has the hearty approval of 
that organization in its present forward | 
movement. While unable to assist in meet- 
ing the expense of the proposed alterations, 
the Fraternity has pledged itself to an in- | 
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creased annual appropriation, that the work 
may be carried on, in the improved building, 
more actively. 

In that prospect we rejoice. But we must 
depend upon the generosity of those who 
know us and the kind of work we are trying 
to do, to meet our present need,—two or 
three thousand dollars more for the building. 
Gifts for this purpose will be gratefully re- 
ceived, CHRISTOPHER R. ELtor. 


William Henry Pettee. 


Prof. Pettee died at his home in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on Thursday, May 26, 1904. 
He had not been in robust health for 
the past few years, but the disease which 
ended his life did not become serious until 
last August. Since that time he felt him- 
self to be an invalid, though he was not con- 
fined to the house; and he went regularly 
to his classes in the university up to the 
day that he passed away. He was in his 
sixty-seventh year, having been born at 
Newton Upper Falls, Jan. 13, 1838, the son 
of Otis and Matilda Pettee. 

After his graduation at Harvard in 1861 
he remained at the college as student and 
instructor until 1865 (receiving his A.M. 
degree in 1864), when he went abroad and 
studied for three years in the celebrated 
School of Mines at Freiberg, Saxony. Re- 
turning home to America in 1868, he served 
as assistant professor of mining at Harvard 
from 1869 to 1875, and during these years 
he spent some time in California, working 
on the geological survey of that State. In 
1875 he accepted a professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and he served this in- 
stitution for nearly thirty years with marked 
ability and fidelity. 

A student of nature, perfectly loyal to 
the scientific method; a teacher both exact 
and earnest; a counsellor whose carefully 
matured opinions were full of wisdom; a 
faithful citizen who never sought office; 
a kind and thoughtful neighbor who had 
no enemies and served his friends without 
ostentation; a discriminating reader of the 
best books, who spoke and wrote a pure and 
simple English; an optimist who appreciated 
the good in his fellow-men; a lover of the 
bright things of life which he dispensed with 
great felicity as an after-dinner speaker; a 
man of very exact and accurate habits of 
mind, with perfect mastery of details whether 
in business, in scientific research, or in the 
conduct of university affairs,—this quality 
made him one of the most skilful proof- 
readers in the country; it made his services 
to the university of unique value, and it 
made his judgment upon men and policies 
of unusual worth. 

Prof. Pettee inherited the Unitarian faith, 
and yet to him it was not a matter of tra- 
dition, but of deep, personal experience. 
His convictions were clear and strong; but 
he held them with modesty, being incapable 
of bigotry, while tolerance was one of his 
marked characteristics. His religious faith 
centred in the Moral Ideal, and, though a 
reverent worshipper, to him the conscien- 
“tious discharge of duty seemed the vital 
‘part of piety. During his residence in 
Ann Arbor, he was a regular attendant and 
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generous supporter of the Unitarian church, 
which he served for about twenty years as 
trustee, a large part of that time as chair- 
man of the board. He loved the church, 
and he gave it most liberally of his time, 
his money, and his personal devotion. As 
a parishioner he was a model of loyalty, 
sympathy, and appreciation. He did a 
great work for the university and for the 
church; and his memory will always be held 
in honor by the students whom he taught 
and by the friends with whom he worshipped. 
His wife and one daughter, the wife of Prof, 
Earle W. Dow, survive him. 

H, 


J. Hie 


The Nantucket Summer Meetings, 


PROGRAMME, 
SUNDAY, JULY 3. 
10.45 A.M. Sermon by Rev. 
Allen Hinckley of Philadelphia. 
8 P.M. Sermon by Rev. R. R. Shippen. 


Frederic 


Monpay, JULY 4, Parrioric Day. 

10 AM. Address by Rev. Edward Day 
of Nantucket. Subject, “The Prophetic 
Conception of the Family.” 

8 P.M. Grand patriotic service. 

TUESDAY, JULY 5. 

10.A.M, Address by Rev. Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers of Cambridge. Subject, 
“Saint Francis of Assisi.” 

8P.M. Reception. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, ALLIANCE Day. 

10 A.M. Meeting of the Women’s Alli- 
ance. Address by Mrs. Mary B. Davis. 

8 pm. Address by Rev. Calvin Steb- 
bins of Framingham. Subject, ‘‘The De- 
velopment of Democratic Ideas in the Puri- 
tan Army.” 

THURSDAY, JULY 7, PEACE Day. 
Address by Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Subject, “The Organ- 
Address by Seno- 
Subject, “The 


IO A.M, 
Mead of Boston. 
ization of the World.” 
rita Huidobro of Boston, 
Christ of the Andes.” 

8 p.m. Address by Mr. Edwin D. Mead 
of Boston. Subject, ‘“The Evolution of 
Peace.” 

FRIDAY, JULY 8. 

10 AM. Address by Senorita Huidobro 
of Boston. Subject, ‘The Religion and 
Myths. of the Incas.” 

8 pm. Address by Rev. John Snyder 
of Wellesley Hills. Subject, “How a Min- 
ister came to write a Play.” 


SATURDAY, JULY 9, VACANT Day. 
SUNDAY, JULY 10. 
10.45 A.M. Sermon by Rev. H. N. Brown. 


Devotional service every morning at .9.30 
A.M., in charge of Rev. E. A. Horton. 

Early applications for accommodations 
should be filed with Rev. Edward Day of 
Nantucket. All applications should be ac- 
companied with the usual $1 membership 
fee, which will be used in defraying the 
necessary expenses of the meetings. ‘Money 
should be sent by: post-office order or check 
made payable to W. C. Gardner, Treasurer, 
Nantucket, Mass. Headquarters at ‘the 
large New Point Breeze House, 
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Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


SOME WESTERN WORK. 

Quiet but effective work has been carried 
on at the Chicago headquarters in the form of 
lectures on Biblical subjects. Rev. W. 
Hanson Pulsford, chairman of the Western 
Advisory Board, who presided at the Sunday- 
school session of the Western Conference, 
has been talking to Sunday-school teachers 
at 175 Dearborn Street every week. In 
Boston Mr. Pulsford’s lectures were very 
largely attended and were both educational 
and inspiring. No doubt he has been having 
the same effect in these new lectures. 

The Sunday-school teachers of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Unitarians and Univer- 
salists, formed an organization some time 
ago, called ‘‘The Twin City Liberal Sunday 
School Union.” This held profitable sessions 
last winter, in which the special and gen- 
eral work was touched upon. Our director, 
Rey. R. W. Boynton, has been prominent in 
these meetings. 

Such instances as those above, with many 
others that might be cited, show how the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society reaches 
out by an active participation of its officers 
in denominational matters. Rev. Mr. Foote 
of New Orleans, Rev. Mr. Simons of Cleve- 
land, Rev. Mr. Slicer of New York City, are 
other cases where directors are working rep- 
resentatives of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society in their respective districts. Not 
only is our society definitely national in this 
regard, but we obtain suggestions from 
friends of the cause in different parts of the 
country. Rev. G. W. Stone of California, 
Rev. W. C. Gannett of Rochester, N.Y., 
and Rev. Earl M. Wilbur of Meadville, Pa., 
are among many who freely correspond 
with me as to progressive methods. 


A MISSIONARY OR TWO, 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, held at Lowell last 
autumn, a resolution was originated and 
passed that the directors consult as to the 
feasibility of sending out a Sunday-school 
missionary. In May of this year the West- 
ern Conference passed a similar resolution, 
and it has often been advised by those who 
have the welfare of the movement at heart. 
The directors of the Sunday School Society 
have had this in mind for two or three years, 
but the great obstacle is the lack of money. 
If the expenses of such an official are prop- 
erly paid, then there must be an encroach- 
ment on the funds for publishing lessons. 
Here is an excellent opportunity for some 
loyal and generous individual or individuals 
to inaugurate and maintain a valuable feat- 
ure of our work. 


CO-OPERATION, 

Meanwhile there are large possibilities 
in this direction in State and local confer- 
ences. For example, Rev. Mary Safford 
of Iowa has virtually been a missionary for 
the Sunday-school cause. She has started 
Sunday-schools, distributed literature, and 
represented the Sunday School Society at 
every opportunity. The Sunday School 
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Society gladly came forward to furnish all 
possible material, enter into correspondence, 
and joined hands in the local plans. There 
is a wide margin of undeveloped results along 
this co-operative line. The Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society has never had the money 
it needs, and that statement may hold for 
years to come. Why is it not completely 
in place for the representatives of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and the officers 
of local conferences to remember this open 
missionary door, and pave the way for the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society? 
Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


On Thursday, May 26, the Young People’s 
Religious Union held its annual meeting 
in the Second Church. For two reasons 
the meeting this year was of unusual interest. 

In the first place the question of a re- 
serve fund was laid before the delegates. 
This winter the directors set aside from the 
profits of the fair $200 toward a fund. Dur- 
ing the spring they added to this sum by 
soliciting contributions, and at the time 
of the meeting it amounted to over $300. 
This $300 was intended to be a source to 
borrow from when the treasury ran very 
low, but not as a sum of money that was 
accessible at any time. ‘The directors there- 
fore presented the facts to the delegates, 
and suggested a new by-law to protect this 
fund. The by-law—which provided that 
the directors could only borrow money from 
this fund by a unanimous vote and when 
there was no other money to be had, and 
that whatever was borrowed should be re- 
turned within twelve months—was unani- 
mously adopted, and our reserve fund was 
established. 

The other interesting event of this meet- 
ing was the reception given by the Bos- 
ton Federation. This reception, which was 
planned and carried out by the federation, 
was a very pleasant, informal affair, and it 
made a break between the meetings that 
was most acceptable. Every one seemed 
to have a good time, and the members were 
glad of the opportunity to see each other 
in an informal way. ‘The reception wound 
up with singing a few of the old songs, and 
then all migrated down to the refreshment 
room. Here our generous hosts had pro- 
vided a plentiful supper which was well 
appreciated after the excitement of the 
afternoon. Altogether this reception was 
a great success, and Boston Federation is 
to be thanked and congratulated for carry- 
ing it through so well. 


Lack of space prohibits a good account 
of our meetings, but in a fortnight. we hope 
to be able to give a full report of everything, 
including the very interesting addresses 
in the evening. 


TOPIC FOR JUNE 26. 


ENTHUSIASM, 


BY REV. E. R, WATSON, 


In all the great and wonderful things 
that man has accomplished since the be- 
ginning of history, enthusiasm has been 
a mighty factor in the quality and extent 
of his achievement. “Every great and 
commanding moment in the annals of the 
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world,” says Emerson, “is the triumph of 
some enthusiasm.” f 

The unusual abilities of men and women 
through which great results have been at- 
tained have simply been made effectual by 
being centred and unified in the heat of 
enthusiasm. 

In recent years we are becoming more 
and more interested in the unmeasured 
energies for which man seems to be the dis- 
tributing centre. ‘The gods of fable are 
the shining moments of great men,’’ declared 
the Concord prophet. The statement glori- 
fies myth and legend, casting about them 
the halo of human enthusiasm. 

All miracles can be accounted for in the 
blending and intensifying of natural gifts 
in the flame of enthusiasm. Our finer 
powers find form and expression in the heat 
of action. Enthusiasm adds a clearer ring 
to all high endeavor. ‘The intensity of the 
being’s interest will find reflection in the 
product of hand and brain, as Palissy’s 
ardor, in some mysterious way, was ex- 
pressed in the clear ring of Palissy ware. 
All that the great enthusiast produced was 
“fired” at a high temperature. We do not 
attain the highest possible efficiency because 
our forces are uncentred. 

A great enthusiasm will draw the out- 
running vital powers to one deep, strong 
channel. We will then discover that the 
secret of power lies within the individual. 
This discovery of the inner world of energy 
is of growing importance in this age of larger, 
deeper revelation. 

First. It is of the greatest importance 
that our lives should be directed toward 
some high purpose, that this magic power, 
such a “‘telling’” factor in human destiny, 
may aid in bringing out of being its loftiest 
expression. my 

While not as constant and deep as the 
great principles of faith, hope, and love, 
enthusiasm has made these forces. of the 
soul her servitors, her out-runners in the 
world of religion, of science, art, literature. 
Always there is heard the ring that ‘tells 
to the world that the product was “‘fired”’ 
in the high temperature of an enthusiasm. 

Second. Such a great force in human 
life should be subjected to wise direction, 
to the tempering of reason, and a large 
acquaintance with the law of cause and 
effect. There is an alarming waste of human 
energy in the world. Preferences for sects 
in religion, parties in politics, and a weak- 
ness for hobbies enlist exalted gifts that 
should be made divine by an enlightened 
enthusiasm which would draw the streams 
of being into a deep, strong world move- 
ment. ; 

Note.—In order to vatch a “ring” of en- 
thusiasm read Schiller’s “Song of the Bell.” 
The movement, the nobility of toil, the 
lover of art and of life as art, are for me 
reflected in the song. Also Emerson, ‘‘Re- 
sources” in ‘Letters and Social Aims.” 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 
Rev. Charles E. St. John will preach in 
the First Unitarian Church of Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, Sunday, June 12, at 10,45 A.M. 


The Summer Meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference will be held at Medfield, Wednesday, 
June 22, from 10.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M 


The June session of the South Middlesex 
Conference will take place in the church in 
Billerica on Wednesday, June 22. - The Con- 
ference will be called to order at 11 o'clock. 
Electrics leave Arlington Heights at 15 and 
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45 minutes past the hour. It takes one hour 
for the trip from Arlington Heights to Bille- 
rica. Henry Hallam Saunderson, Secretary 


The Essex Conference will meet with the 
First Unitarian Church, Peabody, Mass., 
on Wednesday, June 15. In the morning 
Prof. George F. Moore will give an address 
on ‘‘Babel and Bible,” and Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen will speak on ‘‘The Case System 
in Religion.” In the afternoon Rev. S. B. 
Stewart, Rev. C. R. Eliot, and Rev. Thomas 
Robjent will speak in a symposium on prayer, 


The list of preachers at King’s Chapel 
through the summer vacation has been made 
out as follows: June 26, Prof. George H. 
Palmer, Cambridge; July 3, Dr. William 
Everett, Quincy; July 10, Prof. Francis A. 
Christie, Meadville, Pa.; July 17, Prof. 
George F. Moore, D.D., Cambridge; July 24, 
Prof. Edward C. Moore, Cambridge; July 
31, Rev. Albert Lazenby, Brookline; August 
7, Rev. Frederic H. Kent, Northampton; 
August 14, Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland, To- 
ronto, Canada; August 21, Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, Cambridge. 


The installation of Rev. Robert Collyer 
Douthit as minister of the First Parish, 
Dover, Mass., will be held in the meeting- 
house in Dover on ‘Thursday afternoon, 
June 16, at three o’clock. Dr, Edward 
Everett Hale will preach the sermon, Rev. 
W. W. Fenn will give the charge, Dr. Sam- 
uel A, Eliot the prayer of installation, Rev. 
George F. Pratt the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and Rev. William Channing Brown 
the charge to the people. Train leaves 
Boston, South Station, at 2.10 P.M. Re- 
turn, train reaches Boston at 5.50. All 
friends are cordially invited. 


Meetings. 


“THe New York LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEN.—The last regular meeting for the 
season of 1903-04 was held on Friday, May 
6, at rr A.M., in the First Unitarian Church, 
Yonkers. with the president, Miss Chapman, 
in the chair and an attendance of nearly 
125. “The meeting was opened with the 
Lord’s. Prayer, and after the usual business 
a collection was taken for the new church at 
Northampton, Mass., which amounted to 
$22.09. The first speaker was Rev. Merle 
St. C: Wright, who had for his subject, 
“Which is Better as a Philosophy of Life, 
Individualism or Socialism?” “I am not 
sure,” said Mr. Wright, “that I am able to 
say which is the better.. Perhaps the safest 
thing to say is that both is better, which 
means getting the best out of each.” He 
expressed himself as against ‘‘isms”’ in gen- 
eral and as preferring. the terms ‘‘individ- 
uality” and “sociality.” A characteristic 
of our time is the rejection of individualism 
and the acceptance of a kind of socialism. 
What we need to profess is the doctrine of 
universal love: the question is, Is that social- 
ism? Both individualism and socialism 
have their justification. Socialism is in too 
much of a hurry, is too perfect for the pres- 
ent. Properly considered, it is religious, but 
it is a religion which too often throws off 
the forms of religion. Mr. Wright quoted 
Gen. Walker, an extreme socialist, who would 
make the State all in all, and expressed him- 
self as an advocate of a government that 
governs much, it being his opinion that with 
an all-wise or all-powerful government there 
would be no limit to the benefits. The fault 
lies in the practice, not in the theory. A 
distinction was made between State social- 
ism and State reform and the socialist spirit 
and collectivism proper. The advantages of 
the government in carrying out reforms was 
pointed out, and the fact that routine in- 
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dustries may be taken by the State, but that 
personal industries that require art can 
never be undertaken en masse. This, how- 
ever, is not socialism; and it is a problem 
for the future how many enterprises that 
come before us will be taken up by the State. 
Mrs. Bosanquet was quoted as saying that 
the strength of the people lies in their power 
to overcome difficulties, and the solution of 
these problems may be infinitely beyond 
what we know as individualism or socialism, 
Mr. W. J. Ghent, the next speaker, thought 
there should be definitions. Individualism 
might mean almost anything to whoever 
professes it, but socialism means a definite 
thing,—the collective ownership of all means 
of production and distribution. Graft was 
spoken of at length, from the small transac- 
tions that involve a few cents to the legis- 
lative deals that involve millions, with 
special stress on the adulteration of almost 
everything that man consumes. “‘Why do 
men graft?” asked the speaker. Because of 
a vicious business system, he declared, 
quoting writers who assert that deception 
may almost be called the foundation of 
business, but that it is called shrewdness 
and is looked upon as upright. Corruption 
in politics was said to be the direct result of 
corruption in business and socialism to be 
based upon the idea that individualism means 
getting the best of the other man. In a 
world of profit-making, where goods are 
manufactured for sale and not for use, there 
is large opportunity for graft. The State 
occasionally intervenes, yet graft, petty and 
great, is still with us, and only by removing 
the incentive shall we do away with graft. 
Questions were asked and suggestions made 
by several ladies, and the president closed 
with a quotation from Dr. Van Dyke. On 
motion of Mrs. Forbes a hearty vote of 
thanks was given to the speakers; and, after 
singing a hymn, the meeting adjourned to 
luncheon. The annual meeting of the 
league was held in the afternoon. The an- 
nual report of the Religious News Commit- 
tee was given, also the annual reports of the 
recording and corresponding secretaries and 
the treasurer. Then followed the most in- 
teresting business of the day,—the annual 
reports of the nineteen Branch Alliances 
which compose the league, all of which 
showed increasing interest and strength. 
The officers elected in March were installed, 
and the meeting then adjourned. Clara F. 
Wheeler, Recording Secretary. 


THe Cuicaco AssociATE ALLIANCE.—The 
fifth meeting of the season was held May 5 
in the Unitarian Church at Hinsdale, whose 
Branch Alliance this year joined the Asso- 
ciate. A trip at this season into the country 
added its attractions to those of the meeting; 
and, in spite of the distance,—seventeen miles 
from Chicago,—over 65 were in attendance. 
The president, Mrs. Dudley, being absent, 
Mrs. Griggs took the chair. Mrs. Lewis re- 
ported for the Religious News Committee, 
among other things touching upon the meet- 
ing of the Religious Educational Association 
held in Philadelphia, the great change in the 
relation of religion and education in France 
recently brought about, the situation of the 
missionaries who are sticking to their posts 
in Korea, and, lastly, the organization of a 
new Unitarian Church in Chicago among the 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Full of Suggestions.—It is a good plan for house- 
keepers, at this spring season of refurnishing, to take occa- 
sion to visit the warerooms of the Paine Furniture Com- 
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pany. This is really almost an exhibition room of na- 
tional furniture design. The immense assortment of 
Pieces, styles, patterns, and sizes is sure to give helpful 
suggestions to any one interested in furnishing. The 
Prices are the lowest in Boston. 

es 


[From Chicago Journal, May 13, 1904.] 

The contract for building the $20,000 pipe organ, to be 
placed in the new Thomas concert hall, Chicago, Ill., 
has been awarded to the firm of Lyon & Healy, in this 
city. This organ when completed, will represent the 
highest standard of the organ builder’s art and is espe- 
cially designed for orchestral work, having many new feat- 
ures which are found in none of the large organs in present 
use. 


Addresses. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


THE address of Mrs. Helen Campbell is 
5 Walnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


Marrtages. 


In Ashby, 1st inst., by Rev. G. S. Shaw, Ernest B. 
Mason and Sarah L. Wetherbee, both of Fitchburg. 

In Boston, 6th inst., by Rev. J. W. Winkley, Stephen 
Henry Parker of Boston and Margaret Rose McCarthy of 
Somerville, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At Cambridge, 30th ult., Sarah Louisa, aged widow of 
Henry Augustus Edes, 80 years. 

At Kennebunk, Me., 23d_ult., Mrs. Sarah Cleaves, 
widow of the late Capt. Jott 8. Perkins of Kennebunk, 


In the death of Mrs. Sarah C. Perkins, the Unitarian 
church at Kennebunk has lost a'devoted member. She 
was a Unitarian of the old type, very loyal to her denomi- 
nation, and endeavored to exemplify by her life the relig- 
ion which she loved so well. She was also interested in 
every good work of the church, always doing her part in 
each of its worthy charities. Her disposition was one of 
constant cheerfulness. Having been taught habits of 
industry in her youth, idle moments in later years were 
scarcely known to her. 

She had been a constant reader of the Chrtstian Reg~ 
ister for many years. Her father was one of its early 
subscribers, and she well remembered a visit of Mr. 
Reed’s at her father’s house, during the pastorate of Rev. 
George Wells, to obtain subscribers to his paper. When 
she was married in 1845, she became a subscriber to 
the paper herself, and was one of its interested readers to 
the last. She also subscribed to the paper for others, and 
contributed it to the Post-office Mission. 

She was the oldest of a family of ten children. Her 
father was the late William Lord of Kennebunk, and her 
mother, Sarah Cleaves of Biddeford. In early life she 
married Capt. Charles E. Barry of Boston, who was lost 
at sea in 1851, and later married Capt. Jott S. Perkins of 
Kennebunkport, Me. 

Her innate refinement, together with a modest, retiring 
disposition and her unbounded generosity, endeared her 
to all about her.. The poor have lost a true friend, the 
town a worthy woman, and her church a devoted Chris- 
tian. Her children and her children’s children may well 
rise up and call her memory blessed. 

She leaves two sons—Mr. William E. Barry of Kenne- 
bunk, and Mr. Charles D. Barry of Montclair, N.J.—and 
three brothers—Messrs. Hartley and Robert W, Lord of 
Kennebunk and Mr. George W. Lord of Boston. 

** Give her the fruit of her hands, and let her own works 
praise her in the gates.” 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


ANTED. Position as managing housekeeper or 
companion. Address X., Christian Register, 272 
Congress Street, Boston. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E.S. Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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Swedish people, under the leadership of Rev. | 
August Dellgren. Some matters were dis- 
cussed in connection with the annual meet- 
ing to be held in Geneva and others bearing 
upon the coming Westerm Conference at the 
Third Church. Rev. Marion Murdoch was 
then introduced; who read a paper on “Joseph 
Priestley and a Century of Our Faith.” 
Briefly the main events were given in the 
life of this man of strong and genial person- 


ality, who became the father of the first 
Unitarian-born church in America, who in 
the realm of science was the discoverer of 
oxygen, in that of religion the discoverer of 
one of three principles on which the Unita- 
rian faith has fed and: grown so great during 
its first century. Though Priestley, by his 
independent and original thinking, fearlessly 
expressed in pulpit and book, brought upon 
himself persecutions and irreparable losses 
which finally drove him from his home, 
though loyalty to these convictions is largely 
responsible for the glory of Unitarianism 


to-day, he is little known by the majority 
of those who reap the benefit of his life. The 
heresies, religious and political, which cost 
him so dear in England, together with his 
achievements in science, assured) him an 
enthusiastic welcome in America, where he 
sought refuge in 1794. Free to pursue his 
religious, theological, and scientific studies 
in the retirement of his home near.Philadel- 

hia, he still continued preaching for a time. 
This resulted in the church, founded in 1796, 
which gave promise of permanence to his 
broad and sane attitude on vexed theological 
questions and to his declaration as to the 
harmony existing between religion and 
science. ‘The latter placed him, in import- 
ance, with Channing in Boston and Huide- 
koper in Meadville, the three marking out 
those paths along which Unitarians, accord- 
ing, to their cast of mind, made their way, 
until, at the close of this eventful century, 
they find the roads have converged into one. 
They all admit now the immense value of 
each of these three discoveries, as the speaker 
characterized them, Priestley asserting that 
religion cannot be divorced from science, 
that its roots are in the very nature of things; 
Huidekoper declaring for a rational study 
and interpretation of the Bible, founding 
the Meadville School for this end; Channing, 
on the spiritual side, claiming for humanity 
a share of the divine which had been believed 
to belong to Jesus alone of all that had 
walked this earth. The denial of old doc- 
trines, which so occupied the attention of 
early Unitarianism, gradually gave way to 
these great affirmations. Miracle was de- 
nied, but the reign of beneficent law through- 
out the universe was affirmed. The Bible 
was taken from its exalted isolation, but 
placed with the other greatest literatures of 
the world. The gulf between Jesus and the 
rest of mankind was lessened. There was 
affirmed that divinity which they held in 
commion, through which Jesus drew all men 
to him. ‘This indwelling God was the source 
of righteousness and character, the fountain 
of all aspiration, the assurance of eternal 
life. If the question is asked, Why does not 
a faith of such power and promise gain a 
larger hearing? the answer is not that men 
and women are not ready for it, but that a 
more active missionary spirit is needed, a 
more systematic effort to spread this gospel 
on the part of those who know its worth, 
that it may ripen most fully into ‘service 
to humanity, the crown of all spiritual life.”’ 
Rev. J. Vila Blake led the discussion, dwelling 
upon Priestley’s invaluable service to re- 
ligion, which in reality underlay or ensphered 
that which Channing and Huidekoper con- 
tributed. Rev. EB. C. Smith emphasized a 
principle suggested in the address, the im- 
portance of a great personality. Marian M, 
Lewis, Recording Secretary. 
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BALTIMORE, Mp.—First Independent 
Church, Rev. A. R. Hussey: Recently at a 
well-attended parish meeting of the one 
Unitarian church in Baltimore, over which 
Mr. Hussey presided, reports from the vari- 
ous works of the church were presented, 
making an excellent showing of successes and 
gains. Fourteen families have recently come 
into the church, and a marked interest is 
shown in Mr. Hussey’s ministry, which has 
done so much for the cause in the two years 
he has been in Baltimore. ‘No debts,’’ said 
the treasurer. The Sunday-school has flour- 
ished. Library work especially strong. 
Greatest innovation has been supper of 
officers and teachers every other month. 
The Women’s Alliance Branch of the Na- 
tional Alliance embraces the women’s or- 
ganizations, including the Women’s Aid 
Society, the oldest society in the church, 
This Alliance presents a good showing of 
usefulness in various directions, and in ex- 
cellent social influence. The Guild for boys, 
where they are taught drawing, wood carv- 
ing, and modelling in clay by competent 
teachers, is a great boon to many a boy who 
might otherwise be a loafer on the street, 
but who is now being taught how to be self- 
supporting in the future. So popular is 
this night school that there is always ‘‘a 
waiting list.” The Loyal League of young 
people is pushing out into lines of useful- 
ness, ready to help where most needed. 
The members of this church are looking 
forward with pleasure to entertaining the 
Middle States Conference, which is to be 
held in Baltimore in November. 


FLusHINnG, N.Y.—The Flushing Branch of 
the Alliance held its annual “‘open”’ meeting 
on May 20, and there were present about 
a hundred guests from New York, Brook- 
lyn, Stamford, Conn., Plainfield, N.J., and 
other towns. The Friends’ Meeting-house 
is always loaned to the members of the Alli- 
ance for the occasion, and it is a privilege 
to gather in such a historic building; for it 
was built in 1695, and is still opened on sun- 
days and Thursdays for meeting. The quaint 
old room on the upper floor where the tables 
were set for luncheon, was a bower of flowers, 
and each guest went home laden with a 
large bunch of the beautiful blossoms.. Miss 
Ida Slade, president of the Alliance, called 
the meeting to order, and, after extending 
a welcome to all, introduced Rev. James 
Ramsay Swain, pastor of the Reformed 
Dutch church in Flushing, who gave a very 
interesting and instructive talk on the 
“Hymns of the Christian Church.” He 
gave the origin of ‘‘Lead, kindly light,” 
‘Christ the Lord is risen to-day,” “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” ‘‘Nearer, my God to 
Thee,” and “I would not live alway,’ the 
latter hymn being written by Rev. W. 
Augustus Muhlenberg of Flushing, and origi- 
nally appeared as a poem in an autograph 
album. Mr. Swain was followed by Rev. 
Minot J. Savage, D.D., who held his audi- 
ence spellbound for an hour. He _ took 
“George Fox and the Quakers”’ for a ‘‘text,”’ 
as he said, and then spoke of the great liber- 
ators of truth and the part that we all can 
play in religious life. In urging progress 
in religion, Dr. Savage said that ‘‘free think- 
ing” is the only thinking worthy of the 
name,—the thinking that looks for truth. 
The story of religious growth from the be- 
ginning is that some man takes a forward 
movement and becomes a heretic, as it were. 
Friends gather around him, and later his 
theories are adopted. Some people argue 
that the old-time religion, or mother’s re- 
ligion, is good enough for them; but it is not 
if something better can be found. One 
thing we need to learn is that the human 
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race started ignorant and inexperienced, and 
God has left us to develop, grow, and find 
out things in our own way and to: learn the 
truth. No problem that teaches human life 
is ever going to be solved. We may solve 
certain phases, but new’ ones are always 
arising. Growing means leaving old theories 
and ideas behind. People should go to 
church to give something, not to get some- 
thing. Don’t depend on the minister to do 
it all. Remember, you do not go to church 
to be entertained by the minister or the 
music. ‘The church of to-day exists to cul- 
tivate religious life among its members, It 
is an engine for practical, progressive, and 
aggressive work in the world. Rev. Albert 
Parker Fitch of Roxbury, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Flushing, was then 
called upon. He opened his remarks by 
saying, ‘‘I will not say, ‘Ladies and Gentle- 
men,’ but dear, truth-loving friends.”” Mr. 
Fitch said that he had been impressed by 
the perfect unanimity of spirit which marked 
the meeting, there being present Quakers, 
Unitarians, Episcopalians, Congregational- 
ists, Reformed Dutch, and possibly Metho- 
dists and Baptists. A true sense of fellow- 
ship is one of the greatest prizes of life. In 
closing Mr. Fitch said he should welcome a 
Unitarian. church in Flushing, as believers 
in different forms of worship should not 
ignore each other. Miss Isabel M. Chapman, 
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president of the New York League, spoke 
a few words thanking the Flushing Alliance 
for the cordial reception accorded herself 
and friends, and expressed her delight in 
being privileged to listen to such brilliant 
addresses, A benediction by Dr. Savage 
closed the meeting. 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—Rev. Frederic J. 
Gauld- The new church will be dedicated on 
Thursday afternoon, June 16, at 2-30 o'clock. 
The evening before an organ recital will be 
given by John Hermann Loud, organist of the 
Harvard Congregational Church, Brookline. 


Tincoun, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society: Services will be held in the 
Unitarian church every other Sunday from 
June 5 to September 25 inclusive, at 3.30 
P.M. Rey. James De Normandie, who has 
a summer home here, has kindly consented 
to preach. A cordial invitation has been 
extended to the First Congregational So- 
ciety to’ worship with this society during 
the absence of their pastor. 

MEADVILLE, PA.—Independent Congre- 
gational Church: The regular morning ser- 
vice of May 22 marked the end of the min- 
istry of Rev. Earl Morse Wilbur, for over 
four years minister of the church. There 
was a large attendance. Mr, Wilbur has 
gained in an unusual measure the affection 
and the deep respect of those who have 
come under the influence of his character, 
and there was an undercurrent of sadness 
despite the recognition of a deserved pro- 
motion to wider fields that has come to 
Mr. Wilbur, Preliminary to the sermon 
three were christened and several persons 
were received into the church. <A touching 
close to the service came after the minister 
had pronounced the benediction, when the 
congregation, led by the choir, sang, ‘“‘God 
be with you until we meet again.” The 
singing expressed better than anything else 
could have done the coming of the time for 
severing relations that have been unusually 
close. The sermon of the morning was 
upon the life of Harm Jan Huidekoper, 
whose death occurred May 22, 1854. He 
was the founder, and for many years the 
chief sustainer, of this church, who “stood 
in Western Pennsylvania in the last cen- 
tury as an embodiment of Dutch sturdiness 
of nature, Dutch uprightness and ability 
in financial matters, Dutch culture and 
charm in social intercourse, and, above all, 
Dutch tenacity in holding freedom of 
thought.” “y 


SoutH Natick, Mass.—Eliot Church, 
Rev. J. F. Meyer: The series of vesper ser- 
vices at this church came to an end Sunday, 
May 22. Two of these services, that of 
March 27 and that of May 22, were espe- 
cially noted for the excellence of the musi- 
cal part of the service, Two of the services 
were conducted in the German language, 
and were both well attended, some Ger- 
mans and lovers of the German language 
coming a great distance to hear them. At 
these services Miss Louise Rollwagen of 
Boston sang very acceptably. The minister 
preached in German. Rev. George Willis 
Cooke, Rev. John Snyder, Rev. Isaac F. 
Porter, and Rev. Lewis G. Wilson preached 
at different services during the year. Rev. 
James T. Berry of the Congregationalist 
church preached at one service. The Social 
Science Club, founded by the minister in 
the fall, has prospered, with a mémbership 
of thirty young men and an average attend- 
ance of fifteen. The operetta, entitled “‘A 
Day in the Woods,’’ was produced by the 
children of the Sunday-school on Wednes- 
day, May 18, under the direction of Mrs. 
William Pfeiffer. Nearly fifty dollars was 
cleared for the Sunday-school treasury. 
The spring sale held fy the ladies on the 
same day was successful as usual, 
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COMPARISON. 


One foot away from Washington monument 
you could not form a very clear idea of it. 
every woman is too close to her own furniture 
She must climb up and 
look over the fence into the whole field of cur- 
Then she will realize where she is. 
Here is the kind of Bureau 
we are now supplying. Look at it closely. The 
drawers slide by either handle alone, for they 
are hung on the Clapp’ principle, which insures 
easy running. The’ casters are countersunk into 
the claw feet, and so concealed. The mirror is 
“beg are 


to judge it correctly. 
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“Messiah Pulpit” 


1903-1904 
Succeeding ‘‘Unity Pulpit ’’ 

The’ publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons’ has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each ‘sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subseription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


scents. 
NOW READY: 

1. Feod for a Man. 

2. The Lord’s Supper. 

3: The Church and the City. 

4. Servetus and the Church. 

gs. Werking and Resting. (By Rubert Collyer.) 

6. Things I Have Not Done. 

7. Spirituality. 

8; Truth, 

g. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 

10, Growing Old. 

11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 

14. Pacing the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) 

19. Walking with God. (By Robert Collyer.) 
Series on “Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith,” 

12, I, The God We Worship. 

13. Il. The Christ We Love. 


1s. Il, The Heaven We Hope Por. 
16. IV, The Hell We Fear. 

17. VY. The Bible We Accept. 

18, Vi. The Divine Inspiration. 

20. VII. The Salvation We Believe in. 
a1. VIII. The Church We Belong to. 
a2. Herod and John. (By Robert Collyer.) 


. Glad to be Alive. 

. The Widow’s Mite. (By Robert Collyer.) 

. Denominational Loyalty, 

. The Triumph of the Christ. 

. The Influence on this Life of Belief in 
Another. (An Easter Sermon.) 

. The Man of Sorrows. 

. Seeing. 

. What We really Need to Know. 

. The Divine Wonder of Spring. 

. Religion and Beliefs about the Bible, 

. Why More People do not go to Church, 

. Our Real Guides as to Conduct. 

. Growing Aged Together. (By Robert Collyer.) 

. A Rationalist’s Plea for Sunday. 
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Pleasantrics, 


Physician : “Your ailment lies inthe larynx, 
thorax, and epiglottis.” Hooligan: ‘“‘Indade? 
An’ me afther thinkin’ th’ trouble was only 
in me throat,” 


The Lady: “I gave you a piece of pie last 
week, and you’ve been sending your friends 
here ever since.” The Tramp: ‘“You’re mis- 
taken, lady: them was my enemies.” 


Mr. Ragweed: ‘‘Silas writes from town 
that he’s studyin’ pyrography.” Mrs. Rag- 
weed: ‘Well, well. Si allus wuz fond o’ 
pie, but I didn’t know he’d ever go in fur 
makin’ ’em.”’ 


A news item says that an English traveller 
in the Holy Land has discovered Jacob’s 
well. We are delighted to hear it. There 
has been a rumor afloat for some time that 
Jacob was dead.—Exchange. 


This was the singular announcement tv 
be seen recently outside a certain suburban 
place of worship: ‘“‘This evening Rev. Mr. 
X. will preach his farewell sermon, and the 
choir will render a thanksgiving specially 
composed for the occasion,’’—American M1s- 
sionary. 


Phyllis accidentally discovered a doll that 
her mother had concealed in a trunk in 
readiness for the little lady’s birthday. The 
following day, at dinner, she surprised the 
family by remarking: “I’m trying so hard to 
forget something I want to remember that | 
don’t feel very hungry ”—Selected 


“Your husband has been ill,’ said the 
caller. ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the little, worried- 
looking woman: ‘“‘he has been feeling very 
badly. I do my best to please him, but 
nothing seems to satisfy him.’’ “Is his con- 
dition critical?’ ‘‘It’s worse than critical,’’ 
she answered, with a sigh: “it’s abusive.”’— 
Occident. 


The late Bishop Dudley of Kentucky could 
administer a delicate rebuke, but usually 
took pains that the point should be obvious. 
A wealthy but unusually stingy member of 
his church told him he was going abroad. 
“T have never been on the ocean,”’ said the 
old skinflint to the bishop, “and I should 
like to know something that will keep me 
from getting seasick.” ‘‘You might swallow 
a nickel,’ responded the bishop. 


Representative Reeder of Kansas saw a 
five-cent piece on the floor of a Pennsylvania 
avenue car one afternoon while he was on 
his way down from the Capitol. He picked 
the nickel up and said: “Is there anybody 
in the car who has lost a $10 gold piece?” 
Ten people, white and black, promptly said 
in chorus, “I did.’ ‘‘All right,” said Reeder, 
as he slid for the door, “‘I just found a nickel 
of it. I don’t know where the other $9.95 
went.’’—Argonaut, 


A hustling promoter named Coe 
Was head of a big cocoa Co. 

A native named Koko 

Said, ‘‘Pay what you owe Coe, 
Or give me the Coe Cocoa Co.” 


He had other projects, had Coe; 
Coke ovens were one line, and so 
The two coalesced ; 
Imagine the rest,— 
“Coe-Koko Coke and Cocoa Co.!’’ 
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Vacation 


hand-book full of valuable “pointers” 
for seekers of rest and pleasure in the 
country 


For 6 Cents 


It contains 150 pictures, 150 pages, de- 
scriptive of Lake Champlain, the Green 
Mountains, Mt. Mansfield, the Winooski 
Valley, Beautiful Burlington, and many 
other delightful summer resorts on the 
line of the Central Vermont Railway. 


In Vermont 
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Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address Tus Misses ALLEN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations June 
23-24, September 6-7. For circulars address coe 

ALBERT G. Boypven, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts ‘ 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOw, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass. 4gth year. A first-class Aptos 

school for fifty pupils. Home care and comforts. Idea 

location, The Rt. Rey. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., Visitor. 

on JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head 
aster. 


The Jones Summer School 


TWENTIETH SESSION, July 6—Sept. 23. 


Rapid reviews for candidates’ for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 


Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., IrHaca, N.Y. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


| A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 


ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. new gymnasium. 
Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigor- 
ous school life. American ideals. Illustrated pamphlet 
sent free. .G.R. WHITE, Principal, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
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Grand Rapids School Furniture Worke 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 
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